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537. [Anon.] Publications of Herman M. Adler. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 484-485.—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 

538. Boring, E. G. Psychophysiological systems 
and isomorphic relations. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 
565-587.—One of the chief tenets of Gestalt psy- 
chology, that the pattern of experienced perception 
corresponds in some of its formal relations to the 
pattern of the neural excitation that gives rise to it 
(psychoneural isomorphism), is insufficiently val- 
idated. First, the conventional view that a causal 
chain of events can be traced between stimulus and 
response is invalid due to the systematic character 
of the events involved, the inability to define the 
initial limits (the stimulus), the terminal limits (the 
response), or the intervening steps. An example is 
chosen from the present-day knowledge of the systems 
participating in auditory perception. Consciousness 
cannot fit into such a progression of systems, because 
its action cannot issue from the action of a neural 
system as one neural system’s action issues from 
another. Kéhler’s objections to the ‘constancy 


hypothesis” in connection with the relation of stim- 


ulus elements to sensation elements apply just as 
truly to his own principle of psychoneural isomor- 
phism. Neither do the factual data adequately support 
the principle when it is restated in physiological 
terms. The principle retains its importance merely 
because introspection, being itself a physiological 
event, is felt to reflect the differentiation of central 
processes. Hence, the principle reduces to the truism 
that “description implies its object."—A. G. Bills 
(Chicago). 

539. Boring, E. G. Another note on scientific 
writing. Science, 1936, 84, 457-459.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 

540. Bragman, L. J. The case of John Addington 
Symonds. A study in aesthetic homosexuality. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 93, 375-398.—A discussion 
of the life of one of the pioneer students of homo- 
sexuality. Havelock Ellis was aided by the researches 
of Symonds.—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

541. Biihler, K. Die Zukunft der Psychologie 
und die Schule. Schr. padag. Inst. Stadt Wien, 1936, 
Heft 11. Pp. 29.—This monograph is a brief pre- 
liminary presentation of the author's system of theo- 
retical psychology. The basic attitude, a biological 
orientation in psychology (which is present also in 
behaviorism), is traced back historically to Aristotle, 
and the psychology of consciousness to Augustine 
and Descartes. The third integrative relationship of 
psychology, besides the two mentioned, is seen in the 


Geisteswissenschaften. The essential connection of 
humanity with language, or more generally with 
symbolic representation, is emphasized. The central 
part of Buhler’s treatise, however, is a system of 
seven basic principles (Modellgedanken) concerning 
the subject matter of psychology. Psychology is 
described as the study of the meaningful behavior 
(sinnvolles Verhalten) of organisms. These principles 
center upon a number of concepts indicating biological 
relationships between the organism and its environ- 
ment, e.g. need and opportunity (Bediirfnis und 
Gelegenheit), which interact in governing the course 
of action. The primary task of an organism is to 
become oriented in its world and to act accordingly 
(orientierte Bezugswendung). The role of sign- 
representation in the achievement of this task is 
especially emphasized. Certain functions of the 
organism, e.g. emotions, are brought into relation- 
ship with certain social institutions, such as those 
connected with the valuation and exchange of goods 
in human society. Social tasks, furthermore, make 
the individual transcend his own narrow personal 
limits and serve as a link with larger units of life.— 
E. Brunswik (Vienna). 

542. Carnap, R. Existe-t-il des prémisses de la 
science qui soient incontrélables? (Do premises 
exist in science which may be _ uncontrollable?) 
Scientia, Bologna, 1936, 60, 129-135.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

543. Davis, R. C. American psychology 1800- 
1885. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 471-493.—Psychology 
in America did not begin with the importation of 
the German experimental type. The early nineteenth 
century saw the publication of Rush's Mental Dis- 
eases, with a materialistic monistic metaphysics, and 
Buchanan's Philosophy of Human Nature, based on 
a double-aspect view. But after the middle of the 
century these vigorous beginnings gave way to 
the stagnation resulting from the introduction of the 
Scottish metaphysical psychology into America, with 
its ‘faculties,’ “intuitionism,”’ and “free will.”— 
A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

544. East, W., & Walk, A. Maurice Hamblin 
Smith. J. ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 291-293.—An obit- 
uary notice summarizing Smith's career as a psy- 
chiatrist in public service, and his pioneer work in 
showing how psychological considerations apply in 
legal medicine, especially in theories of punishment 
and probation practice—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 

545. Fernberger, S. W. On the number of articles 
of psychological interest published in the different 
languages: 1926-1935. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
680-684.—It is found to be still true that the psy- 
chologist must have a reading knowledge of both 
English and German; during the 10-year period 
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analyzed from the titles reported in the Psychological 
Index the percentage of articles published in these 
two languages accounted for from 73% in 1926 to 
78% in 1935. There is, however, a developing na- 
tionalism which has increased the titles in languages 
other than English, German, French, Italian, and 
Russian from 0.4% in 1926 to 7.1% in 1935.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

546. Fisher, R. Uncertain inference. Sci. Mon., 
N. Y., 1936, 43, 402-410.—A brief historical review 
of the work of mathematicians and logicians on the 
concept of probability, and a presentation of the 
recent advances which have effectively resolved some 
of the earlier confusions and ambiguities.—O. P. 
Lester (Buffalo). 

547. Fleming, G. Ivan Petrovitch Pavlov. J. 
ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 293-294.—An obituary notice 
giving a chronology of Pavlov’s life and a summary of 
memorial honors by the U. S. S. R. since his death. 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

548. Foley, J. P., Jr. Psychological ‘‘ultimates”: 
a note on psychological ‘‘fact” versus psychological 
“aw.” J. gen. Psychol., 1936, 15, 455-458.—“A 
survey of contemporary textbooks and experimental 
and theoretical literature reveals in most cases . 
the utter lack of general behavioral laws, although the 
results of investigation after investigation are re- 
ported. . It is only through the study of the 
historical interaction between organism and stimulus 
objects and events that anything corresponding to 
general laws or principles can be evolved.’’— H. 
Schlosberg (Brown). 

549. Forbes, T. W., & Hunt, W. A. 


Inexpensive 
apparatus for class demonstration of the resistance 


response of the skin. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
663-664.— D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

550. Frederick, M. The psychology of Charles 
Darwin. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sct., 1936, 45, 237—240.— 
Modern scientific psychology owes a real debt to 
Darwin for the genetic method of study and tor the 
demonstration of the effectiveness of the empirical 
method.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

551. Greenwald, D. U. Electrodes used in meas- 
uring electrodermal responses. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1936, 48, 658-662.—A comparison of measurements 
of resistance and potential with various standard 
electrodes (Ruckmick-Patterson, zinc plate, DuBois- 
Reymond).—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


552. Hankins, F. H. [Ed.] American sociological 
review. Menasha, Wisconsin: American Sociological 
Society. Vol. 1, No. 1, February, 1936. Bimonthly. 
$4.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


553. Harriman, P. L. Behaviorism and the new 
logic. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 84, 290-292.—‘‘Be- 
havioristic psychology is better in accord with out- 
moded theories of matter than with the newer de- 
velopments in the field of theoretical physics.”’ 
“Among the contemporary schools of psychology no 
theory is more richly philosophical, less dogmatic, 
more closely in harmony with physics, or better 
grounded in the new organismic logic than is the 
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Gestalt-theorie.’’—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

554. Hodson, C. B. S. Report on research com. 
mittees. Eugen. News, 1936, 21, 108-109.—Reports 
of international research committees on anthropo 
metry, psychometry, and physiometry were made at 
the assembly of the international federation of eugenic 
organizations at The Hague, July 1936. Miss 
Tildesley, active in inducing anthropometrists t 
undertake tests of the techniques they use, had visited 
13 countries and achieved calibration of instruments 
and a few test measurements by different workers ip 
most of the centers visited. Elaine Kinder reported 
that the American National Committee on Psy. 
chometry has enlisted the help of psychologists work. 
ing with native races and that of some animal psy. 
chologists. She also gave detailed criticism of the 
MacAdory art appreciation test, and read a paper 
on the suitability of the Goodenough test for use 
among peoples of primitive culture. The opinion of 
the committee was to the effect that neither of these 
tests meets the needs of psychometrists because 
(1) there is insufficient evidence as to the factors 
tested, (2) both are too much colored by Wester 
culture to be generally applicable. Stephenson 
presented the recently published outline of the com- 
mittee on human mental measurements of the Britist 
Psychological Society and also showed the modifica 
tion of Fortes’ perception test now being used by 
Raven. Several present expressed willingness to 
experiment with these tests in their own laboratories 
—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 

555. Langer, W. C. The tremograph; an improved 
and modified form of the Luria apparatus. J. gen 
Psychol., 1936, 15, 459-465.—Luria’s method of 
studying affectively toned processes by recording 
hand tremor has been neglected, partly because o/ 
the disadvantages of the kymograph-tambour system 
which he used. The new apparatus described in this 
note is built in a box, 20” by 20” by 9”, which houses 
motor, camera, light source, two lever systems for 
recording the hand tremors, and two magnetic markers 
(voice keys and batteries are external). It is portable 
convenient, and sensitive, and yields undistorted 
records of unlimited length.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

556. Lanier, L.H. The thirty-first annual meeting 
of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 688-689.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

557. Levy, —. Herman M. Adler. Amer. 
Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 480-483.—Description of 
Adler's work in building The Institute for Juvenile 
Research in Chicago.—J. Mc V. Hunt (Brown). 

558. McMullen, L. The standard deviation of « 
difference. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1936, 7, 105-106.— 
A correction is presented for the x or abscissa distance 
from the mean. This correction is to be applied t 
point binomial data when the difference is to be 
interpreted by means of the normal probability table 
The relationship between this correction and Yates 
correction for continuity in the treatment of a 2 by 2 
table is pointed out.—/J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 
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559. Miles, W. R. Retirement of Professor Ray- 
mond Dodge. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1936, 43, 580-581. 
brief statement of the contributions of Dodge asa 
experime ntalist and as a leading figure in the organiza- 
tion of the Yale Institute and the subsequent re 

rganization in the Institute. Portrait.—O. P 

ster (Buffalo). 

560. Mohr, . Herman Morris Adler. Amer. 
J Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 477-480.—An obituary. 
Portrait.—J. MeV. Hunt (Brown). 

561. Munn, N. L. The rise and meaning of be- 
haviorism. Peabody Reflector, 1936, 9, 213-214. 
[he antecedents, methods, and philosophical affiia 


tions of behaviorism are discussed.— N. B. Cuff 


Eastern Kentucky) 

562. Rulon, P. J. Significant figures in statistical 
constants. Science, 1936, 84, 483-484.—The author 
considers the article of the same title by E. B. Roessler 
which appeared in Sctence (84, 289-290) and expresses 
the hope that the rule advocated by Roessler will not 
be widely adopted. Instead he proposes the following 
rule: “In a final published constant, retain no figures 
beyond the position of the first two significant figures 
in one half the probable error; keep two more places 

1] computations.’’—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


563. Sanders, J. The twelfth meeting of the 
international federation of eugenic organizations. 
Eugen. News, 1936, 21, 106-107.—Among the papers 
of special interest to psychologists were the following: 
‘Dr. G. P. Frets of the Netherlands held that the 
German system of ‘diagnosis-sterilization’ is not 
right. Every case of hereditary degeneracy must be 
considered on its own merits."’ Hans Luxenburger, 
of Germany, spoke about the empirical hereditary 
prognosis of debility, schizophrenia, epilepsy and 
manic-depressive insanity. Konrad, of Germany, 
reported a study of 30 pairs of identical and 127 pairs 
of non-identical twins. When one twin was epileptic, 
he found that 60% of the identical but only 3% of 
the two-egg twins were concordant. Stumpf, of 
Germany, reported that 60% of identical and 40°% 
of non-identical twins were concordant with respect 
to criminality. If confirmed criminals were not 
separated, concordancy mounted to 100% among the 
one-egg and 50% among the two-egg twins. If 
confirmed criminals were further classified into five 
degrees, concordancy tended to be nearly perfect for 
identical twins, but to be decreased for non-identical 
twins. Heuyer, of Paris, reported an investigation 
of intelligence and character in abnormal persons 
between the ages of 11 and 20.—M. V. Louden 
Pittsburgh) 

564. Ten Hoor, M. Awareness and inference: an 
approach to realism. J. Phil., 1936, 33, 589-596. 
Different types of realism attempt in different ways 
to justify by logical demonstration the common belief 
in the existence of an independent external world. 
[he most satisfactory demonstration corisists in 
inferring the external object from the perception, just 

Kant inferred the existence of the self from ex- 
perience. Such an inference is justifiable. Any sci- 
entific inference goes beyond the facts observed, and 
some philosophic inferences transcend the total 
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experience. All such inferences are, of course, hypo 
thetical. The bases for the hypothetical inference 
from sense data to the existence of an external object 
are: the persistence of objects in perception; the 
experience of resistance and impenetrability; the 
independence of sensation of the will of the subject 
and the reaction of the subject to sensation Facts 
such as these are inexplicable on any other hypothesis 

E. T. Mitchell (Texas). 

565. Tolman, E. C. Operational behaviorism and 
current trends in psychology. Proc. 25th Ann. Celebr. 
Inaug. Grad. Stud., Univ. So. Calif., 1936, 89-103. 
The author here presents a statement of his own 
system of psychology, which he calls operational be 
haviorism, and attempts to show that the principles 
of such a science will help to illuminate the relation 
ships between the types of psychological experiment 
now current. In the course of the discussion he pre 
sents and defends operational behaviorism, which 
comprises two main principles: (1) the assertion that 
the interest of psychology is solely the prediction and 
control of behavior, and (2) the assertion that psy 
chological concepts may be conceived as objectively 
defined intervening variables. The schema for such 
a science is presented and the different chapters of 
modern psychology are found to have a natural loca- 
tion in this schema. Finally, introspective behavior 
is denied success in providing any sui generis type of 
information concerning the intervening variables. 

F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

566. Tucker, B. R. Speaking of Weir Mitchell. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 93, 341-346.—‘Weir 
Mitchell is the father of neurology in America. 

His idea was always to consider the patient as a whole 

body, mind, and soul.’’ He was a psychiatrist, 
psychoanalyst, philosopher, natural historian, poet, 
and novelist.—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

567. Vaughan, W. F., & Needham, J.G. Tests on 
General Psychology. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 
1936. Pp. 142. $.60.—The tests are based on 
Vaughan's General Psychology. There are several 
10-minute tests on each of the 14 chapters, and 
30-minute review tests on each of the 5 main divisions 
of the book. Both essay and objective questions are 
used. The booklet may be utilized for instruction, 
review, or examination. A key is available.— //, 
Schlosberg (Brown). 

568. Verda, M. Psychology and its twofold rela- 
tion. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sct., 1936, 45, 245-248. 
Psychology is both a positivistic and a metaphysical 
science. A complete treatment of the subject must 
dea! with both.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

569. Willwoll, A. Uber das Irrationale in der 
Psychologie. (Concerning the irrational in psy 
chology.) Scholastik, 1936, 11, 346-369.—After a 
short historical review and discussion of an example 
of irrationalistic psychology, the author presents his 
own point of view: the rational and the irrational 
form a totality which underlies the primacy of the 
mental in the soul of man.— U. Dihnert (Dresden). 


[See also abstracts 640, 768, 826, 954. ] 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 

570. Arvanitaki, A., & Fessard, A. Tendance au 
synchronisme des résponses de deux unités pulsantes 
voisines. (Tendency to synchronism of the responses 
of two neighboring units.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 
1936, 122, 552-555.—The authors show that a com- 
plex pulsating system in which chance has brought 
action potentials into coincidence tends to become 
stabilized momentarily in this condition. They think 
that this stabilization can be explained by supposing 
that the action potential of each of the two units 
influences the electric state of the other in the manner 
of momentary catelectrotonus. After a break in the 
synchronization, forces tend automatically to re- 
establish it and are able to triumph momentarily over 
the factor of desynchronization.—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

571. Bena, E. Klinicky vyznam chronaxie. (The 
clinical significance of chronaxy.) Rev. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Praha, 1936, 33, 599-616.—Z. Piotrowski 
(Columbia). 

572. Blair, H. A. Temperature coefficients in 
electrical excitation. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1935, 6, 
291-316.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 18539). 

573. Bremer, F. Activité électrique du cortex 
cérébral dans les états de sommeil et de veille chez 
le chat. (Electrical activity of the cerebral cortex 
in states of sleep and waking in the cat.) C. R. Soc. 


Biol., Paris, 1936, 122, 464-467.—Observations were 
made on the brain of the cat, isolated by means of a 


medullar transection. It was found that states of 
sleep and of attentive waking, together with all the 
intermediary stages, corresponded to different levels 
of cortical activity, the electrical manifestation of 
which could be registered by a direct oscillographic 
record of the cortical potentials. The cerebral cortex 
in complete sensory and psychological rest, as in 
profound natural sleep, gave an electrical activity of 
a uniform type, characterized by a succession of 
groups of sinusoidal waves which were more or less 
regular and which had a low frequency, separated by 
somewhat long periods of relative or complete in- 
activity. These waves of rest probably represent 
rhythmical pulsations of the cortical neurones which 
tend to be synchronized when no disturbance is 
present. Awakening was represented by a more or 
less complete disappearance of these waves of rest, 
which were replaced by short waves, the frequency 
and amplitude of which were proportional to the 
degree of waking (attention) indicated by the aspect 
and reactions of the cat’s eyes.—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

574. Brickner, R. M. The intellectual functions 
of the frontal lobes. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 
Pp. xvi + 354. $3.50.—This is a study based upon 
observations of a man after partial bilateral frontal 
lobectomy. Part I describes the operation and the 
patient's prior life, Part II the observations of subse- 
quent behavior. The patient’s symptoms, while 
numerous and varied, indicated no change in the 
fundamental nature of any mental function. Changes 
were quantitative, not qualitative. The synthesizing 
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function was most affected, consisting in a reduction 
in the degree of attainable complexity of thought, 
and through this indirectly the overt personality 
appeared greatly altered. The book contains many 
of the patient’s productions verbatim, and also 4 
bibliography of 10 pages on the functions of the 
frontal cortex.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

575. Bumke, O., & Foerster, O. [Eds.] Hand- 
buch de Neurologie. (Handbook of neurology.) 
Berlin: Springer, 1935.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

576. Campos, F. A. Systema nervoso e avitamin- 
ose. (Avitaminosis and the nervous system.) Ren, 
Neurol. Psychiat., S. Paulo, 1936, 2, 203-214.—The 
classification of the vitamins is reviewed and oxida. 
tion of the nervous system in avitaminosis B is dis- 
cussed. Lack of vitamins A and C may cause dis. 
turbance in the autonomic nervous system. The 
value of the vestibular test in the diagnosis of avita- 
minosis B is considered. 35 references are given.— 
R. M. Bellows (U. S. E. S. Div. Standards and 
Research). 

577. Chang, H. T. The primary connections of the 
optic nerve of the albino rat. Chin. J. Zool., 1936, 2, 
17-—30.—Nine Marchi series of albino rats in which 
various points of the retina were destroyed by the 
method of thermocautery have been carefully studied. 
The courses and terminations of the degenerated optic 
fibers have been determined. The results are sum- 
marized by a composite diagram.—C. F. Wu (Nat. 
Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 


578. Fabre, P. Sensibilité, temps propre, chronaxie 
des éléments excitables d’aprés la théorie cinétique 
et V’expérience. (Sensitivity, specific time, and 
chronaxy of the excitable elements according to the 
kinetic theory and experiment.) J. Physiol. Path. 
gén., 1933, 313-326; 766-780; 781-793.—( Biol. 
Abstr. X: 18551). 


579. Feng, T. P. Studies on the neuromuscular 
junction: I. The inhibition at the neuromuscular 
junction. Chin. J. Physiol., 1936, 10, 417-434.—The 
relation between the tension response of muscle and 
the frequency of stimulation followed a simple curve 
such as given by nerve excitation only when the stim- 
ulation was strictly direct. With indirect stimulation 
or so-called direct stimulation involving the intra- 
muscular nerve twigs, however, the author found that 
the response-frequency curve ran a wavy course with 
recurrent maxima and minima. The reason for this 
was shown to be the establishment of an inhibitory 
condition at the neuromuscular junction when the 
latter was impinged upon by nerve impulses at certain 
frequencies. The inhibitory state not only blocked 
the passage of impulses from nerve to muscle but also 
interfered with the propagation of excitation waves 
along the muscle fiber itself. With the toad sartorius 
preparation it was demonstrated that the response of 
the muscle to direct stimulation on the non-neural 
end may be inhibited by simultaneous stimulation o! 
the nerve at suitable frequencies. It was also found 
that soaking muscle in Ringer's solution which con- 
tained excess calcium greatly exaggerated the de- 
velopment of the junctional inhibition, and that 
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calcium restored the ability of a lightly curarized 
pre paration to respond to a single indirect stimulus, 
hut at the same time established a condition at the 
neuromuscular junction which practically completely 
blocked the passage of high frequency nerve impulses. 
The author concluded that the present findings defi- 
nitely imply the existence of a junction region with 
distinct physiological properties and are not con- 
sonant with Lapicque’s theory of isochronism.— 
C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, 
Nanking). 

580. Guttman, R. Differential oxygen uptake of 
regions of Limulus optic nerve as related to distance 
from the sense organ. Biol. Bull., 1935, 69, 356-360. 

Biol. Abstr. X: 18553). 

581. Loo, Y. T. On nucleus geniculatus lateralis 
ventralis. Chin. J. Zool., 1936, 2, 31-38.—The 
author presents the results of his observations on the 
fiber connections of the nucleus geniculatus lateralis 
ventralis from a close examination of the Weigert 
and Cajal preparations of different mammalian brains 

including those of the hedgehog, mole, mouse, bat, 
rabbit, and cat) and discusses its functions from a 
phylogenetic point of view. It is concluded that the 
nucleus geniculatus lateralis ventralis in mammalian 
brains is a relay station for the optic-subthalamic 
connections.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 
Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 

582. Loo, Y. T. The thymo-nucleic acid in normal 
nerve cells. Chin. J. Zool., 1936, 2, 1-16.—By using 
Feulgen’s method, a histo-chemical detection of the 
thymo-nucleic acid in different types of normal nerve 


cells, taken from the brains of the cat and rabbit, was 
It was found that the thymo-nucleic acid 
may be distributed extranuclearly as well as intra- 
From the histo-chemical pattern of its 
distribution, eight types of nucleus may be dis- 
tinguished; seven of them seem to be in a progressive 
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order. The more differentiated cells contain less 
thymo-nucleic acid in the nucleus, and vice versa. 
Neither Nissl substance nor nucleolus, which are 
strongly basophilic in ordinary staining, contains the 
thymo-nucleic acid, i.e., the nucleo-protein. Two 
plates.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. 
Sinica, Nanking). 

583. Meisner, E. Erkenntniskritische Weltan- 
schauung auf der Grundlage der Arbeitsbedingungen 
des Gehirns. (An epistemological viewpoint on the 
basis of the conditions of function of the brain.) 
Leipzig: Meiner, 1936. Pp. 176. RM. 5.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

584. O’Brien, J. D. Further report on case of 
removal of right cerebral hemisphere. /. Amer. med. 
Ass., 1936, 107, 657.—A woman of 31, presenting 
Jacksonian type convulsions involving the left side 
of the body, left paresis, impaired tactile perception 
over the left side of body, blurring of vision, and 
marked emotional disturbances was diagnosed as 
having a right temporo-parietal tumor. The right 
cerebral hemisphere was completeiy removed. Subse- 
quent to operation the left hemiparesis and sensory 
disturbance persisted but she remained convulsion- 
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free, there was no further evidence of emotional 
instability, and there was no evidence of mental 
deterioration or marked personality change. Death 
occurred through accident five years after operation. 
This is the longest recorded survival for this type of 
operation.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

585. Pi-Sufier, A., & Pi-Sufier, J. Ramén y 
Cajal and the physiology of the nervous system. /. 
nerv. ment. Dts., 1936, 84, 521-537.—C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

586. Rosenzweig, B. M. Bedingte Sehreflexe bei 
einem Hunde mit exstirpiertem linkem Occipitallapen. 
(Conditioned visual reflex of a dog with extirpated 
left occipital lobe.) Acta med. scand., 1935, 85, 
169-183.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 18567). 

587. Sager, O. Le comportement d’un chien dé- 
cortiqué unilatéralement et décérébellé. (The be- 
havior of a dog, unilaterally decorticated and de- 
cerebellated.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1936, 122, 
502-504.—The author studied experimentally the 
question whether the symptoms appearing after 
extirpation of the cerebellum are due to the absence 
of the cerebellum (indications of deficiency) or are 
phenomena of substitution (indications of compensa- 
tion).—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

588. Settlage, P., & Harlow, H. F. Concerning 
the sensory pathways in the conditioned reflex. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 279-282.—Four cats 
were conditioned to the sound of a bell, the uncondi- 
tioned stimulus being electric shock delivered toa hind 
leg. Unconditioned and conditioned reactions in- 
cluded pupillary dilation and movement of the neck, 
limbs and trunk. After training, one cat was sub- 
jected to complete transection of the spinal cord in 
the upper thoracic region. The others were sub- 
jected to lateral hemisection of the cord. Condition- 
ing was retained by all subjects. Such results are in 
direct opposition to those of Lang and Olmsted on 
dogs. These investigators reported that conditioned 
responses were obliterated following destruction of 
the spinal path for the original (unconditioned) 
stimulation.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


589. Wang, G. H., & Lu, T. W. Action potentials 
in the lateral geniculate body of the rabbit. Chin. J. 
Physiol., 1936, 10, 391-402.—The spontaneous 
electric activity of the lateral geniculate body of the 
rabbit and its action potential in response to photic 
stimulation of the eye and to a shadow movement 
across the visual field have been recorded with a 
Matthews oscillograph and a fine stage capacity 
resistance coupled amplifier. The spontaneous 
variations in the electric activity of the lateral 
geniculate body were found to be of the usual slow 
type, but with a rhythmic occurrence of groups of 
5 to 10 waves at an interval of 1 to 2 secs. Photic 
stimulation of one eye induced in the contralateral 
external geniculate body an on-effect at the beginning 
of the light period and an off-effect at its end, both 
effects being monophasic waves. The movement 
across the visual field of either a large shadow or 
a shadow not sufficiently large to cut out completely 
all the stimulating light induced a monophasic poten- 
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ial wave; the latency of the former averaged 30 milli- 
seconds and that of the latter about 190 milliseconds. 
The movement of a shadow which did not shield off 
the stimulating light completely also elicited a small 
monophasic (not diphasic) wave in the optic tectum. 
This potential wave has the same wave form in the 
area striata, the external geniculate body, and the 
superior colliculus. The diencephalic on-wave aver- 
aged 8 mill seconds longer than the cortical one.— 
C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, 
Nanking). 

[See also abstracts 592, 595, 600, 603, 624, 701, 

711, 723.) 
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590. Allen, E. C., & Guilford, J. P. Minor studies 
from the Psychological Laboratory of the University 
of Nebraska. X. Factors determining the affective 
values of color combinations. Amer. J. Psychol. 
1936, 48, 643-648.—45 pairs of colors, representing 
various differences in hue, tint, and chroma, were 
presented to 10 O’s (5 men and 5 women) 5 times. 
The O's rated the pairs on a scale from 1 to 9 and also 
rated the single colors making up the pairs on a 
similar scale. The results show that the affective 
value of a color pair is highly dependent upon the 
value of the individual colors making it up; the 
multiple coefficients of correlation for women range 
from .47 to .72, with an average of .64, and for men 
from .15 to .70, with an average of .58. There is some 
evidence that very large or very small differences in 
hue are more pleasing in combination than medium 
differences. The greater the contrast in tint, irrespec- 
tive’ of the hue contrast which is present, the more 
pleasing the combination. There is a slight preference 
for small differences in chroma, but this is a negligible 
factor in the case of men.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

591. Aligaier, E. Visual factors in space percep- 
tion. Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1935, 42, 171.—Perteption 
of color and movement as factors in judgment of 
distance were studied. The apparatus consisted of a 
flat surface upon which a series of pegs was adjusted 
by the subject by means of attached cords. Subjects 
sighted through binoculars with the ends reversed. 
With the exception of white, all colors appeared at 
nearly the same distance when actually placed at the 
same distance. Pegs in motion appeared nearer than 
pegs at rest. There was a close relationship between 
binocular and monocular vision in the perception of 
depth, but the occlusion of one eye greatly disturbed 
distance judgment.— B. Wellman (lowa). 

592. Beccari, E. Sur l’existence d’une sensibilité 
pulmonaire sympathique. (On the existence of a 
sympathetic pulmonary sensitivity.) Ann. Physiol. 
Physicochim. biol., 1934, 10, 934-939.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

593. Berger, C. Untersuchungen zur Methodik 
von Bestimmungen der Unterschiedsempfindlichkeit 
des emmetropen Auges. (Investigation on the 
method of determining the differential sensitivity of 
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the emmetropic eye.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 
71, 173-199.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 18505). 


594. Brillouin, J. Sur l’importance des phé. 
noménes psychologiques en acoustique. (On the 
importance of psy eye phenomena in acoustics 
Rev. Acoust., 1935, 4, 179-199.—The acoustics 5 
the physicists differs only from the mechanics ; 
vibrations in one respect, that is, it covers only the 
vibrations of audible frequency. The process of 
auditory sensation comprises three aspects: the 
external world (physical acoustics) ; the body (physio. 
logical acoustics); and the mind (psychological 
acoustics). The author says that whenever the ear 
is in action, then psychology is concerned.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

595. Chang, M. C. Neural mechanism of mo- 
nocular vision: I. Disturbance of monocular pattem 
discrimination in the albino rat after destruction of 
the cerebral visual area. Chin. J. Psychol., 1936, 1, 
10-20.—The apparatus used was similar to the 
jumping apparatus described by Lashley, with some 
modifications. 16 rats which had gone through 

“transposition tests’ in a previous experiment were 
trained to discriminate a circle and a triangle (erect 
or inverted) of equal area. Then the left optic nerves 
of 13 animals were severed. After 5 or 15 days of 
rest, both the normal and the right-eyed rats were 
retrained to reach the criterion of discrimination 
(viz., 30 consecutive correct jumps to the positive 
pattern) and then subjected to lesions on the right 
(3 binocular and 3 right-eyed rats) or the left (8 right- 
eyed rats) or both the visual areas (2 right-eyed rats). 
After 15 days of rest, they were again retrained 
Comparisons of the results were made entirely on 
these retraining scores. It was found that (1) de 
struction of one eye alone gave rise to little or no 
disturbance for a rat in re-performance of the habit, 
i.e., monocular pattern discrimination in the rat was 
still possible; (2) destruction of the visual area on 
only one hemisphere of a normal rat caused little or no 
disturbance; (3) destruction of one eye and its con- 
tralateral visual area also caused little or no dis- 
turbance; but (4) destruction of one eye and its 
homolateral visual cortex made a rat fail in pattern 
discrimination. The author concluded that the 
monocular discrimination of patterns is_ chiefly 
mediated by the visual cortex contralateral to the 
normal eye in the rat, i.e., the right eye sees patterns 
with the left cortex and vice versa. One plate.— 
C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, 
Nanking). 

596. Cowan, A., & Sinclair, S. M. Causes of 
blindness in Pennsylvania. J. Amer. med. Ass. 
1936, 107, 757-760.—Summary of etiological factors 
in blindness. Discussion from the medical and 
social aspects.— D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

597. Crozier, W. J., Wolf, E., & Zerrahn-Wolf, G. 
On critical frequency and critical illumination for 
response to flickered light. J. gen. Physiol., 1936 
20, 211-228.—The curves for mean critical flicker 
frequency as a function of illumination and for mean 
critical illumination as a function of flicker frequency 
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the sunfish (Lepomis) are quantitatively different. 
rhe form of the curve of variation of critical flicker 
frequency as a function of illumination can be pre- 
‘ed from a knowledge of the way in which variation 
{ critical illumination depends on flicker frequency. 
e bearing of these results on the interpretation of 
ensity discrimination data is discussed.—M. A. 
in (Clark). 


508, Delacroix, H. Le temps et les souvenirs. 
Le réve et la réverie. Nouveau traité de psychologie, 
Tome V, fascicule 4. (Time and memories. Dreams 
ind reverie. New treatise on psychology, Vol. 5, 

rt 4.) Paris: Alcan, 1936. Pp. 93. 20 fr.—The 

t section of the study is devoted to the awareness 

time (short durations, perceptual maximum, per- 

ion of position, the psychological nature of time, 

{ measurable time). The second part deals with 
memory and intelligence (immediate memory, mem- 

y and intellectual organization, memory and habit, 

e essential characteristic of recollection, recognition, 
the development of memory, forgetting, disorders of 

mory, such as hypermnesia, amnesia, alternating 
feigned amnesia and paramnesia, and affective mem- 

The third and last section is devoted to the 
im and reverie. Extensive bibliography and foot- 
tes.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


599. Dorszewski, A. Inwieweit beeintrichtigt die 
Rot-Griin-Blindheit Ausbildung und Titigkeit des 
Arztes? (To what extent does red-green blindness 


are 


allect the education and activity of the physician?) 
Pp. 22.—R. R. Wil- 


Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1936. 


oughby (Brown). 


600. Dymshits, L. A., Lukova, L. N., & Rokitskaya, 
L. V. Temnovaya adaptatsiya glaza pri novokainovoi 
blokade nervov v otdalennoi ot glaza oblasti. (Dark 
adaptation of the eye in novocain nerve blocking of 
a distal region.) Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1933, 34, 427-434. 

Biol. Abstr. X: 18506). 


601. Ewert,H. Factors in space localization during 
inverted vision: I. Interference. Psychol. Rev., 
1936, 43, 522-546.—Experiments on inverted vision, 
etc., which produce temporary abnormalities in intra- 
or inter-sensory-motor behavior are effective methods 
of studying space localization, and the recovery in 
such behavior resulting from learning throws light on 
the development of space habits. Investigators in 
this field show wide diversity in interpretation of 
their results, due partly to confusion of inter- and 
intra-sensory distortion effects. The former type, 
under which the inversion studies of Stratton, Ewert, 
and Brown fall, result from active localizing responses 
and the resultant antagonism between eye movements 
of visual versus those of vestibular and conceptual 
origin. The erroneous impression that continued 
practice brings complete adaptation and a feeling of 
uprightness of objects is due to an illusion caused by 
lapse of attention from the visual field. It is argued 
that, contrary to the opinion of some critics, experi- 
ments with inverted vision do affect eye movements, 
and hence do throw light on eye-movement theory.— 
A. G. Bills (Chicago). 
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602. Genet, L. 
without pupillary 
Paris, 1934, 171, 
Abstr.) 


603. Ghiselli, E. E. The effects of lesions in the 
spinal cord on the ability of the rat to discriminate 
differences in inclined planes. J. comp. Psychol., 
1936, 22, 319-323.—Blind vibrissaeless rats with 
spinal lesions at the level of the first cervical vertebra 
learned an inclined-plane discrimination problem as 
readily as did animals in which the spinal cord was 
intact. Differential thresholds were approximately 
the same in both groups. The author concludes that 
“reduced afferent or efferent supply to the muscula- 
ture does not diminish the ability of the rat to dis- 
criminate on the basis of kinesthesis."” The bearing 
of this result on certain aspects of the Hunter-Lashley 
controversy concerning equipotentiality of neural 
mechanisms and the multiple-stimulus control of the 
maze habit is discussed.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


604. Goldmeier, E. Uber Ahnlichkeit bei geseh- 
enen Figuren. (On similarity between seen figures.) 
Psychol. Forsch., 1936, 21, 146-208.—In this paper 
the author has undertaken an analysis of the proper- 
ties underlying similarity between seen objects. The 
general experimental procedure was to have the sub- 
ject compare two drawings with a third and state 
which of the two showed the greater resemblance. 
The hypotheses that similarity is due to identity of 
parts and that it is due to identity of proportions were 
both investigated. Neither alone was found to be 
adequate for all cases. The similarity remains 
greatest in those alterations of the figure which inter- 
fere least with the perceived belongingness (Zusam- 
menfasstheit) and perceived arrangement of the parts 
(Glhiederung) of the original figure. Distortions of 
parts of greater Priignanz (in the Wertheimer sense) 
make greater differences in similarity. Similarity in 
general is dependent on identity of these prdgnant 
qualities in the different figures. From this the 
differences which arise from variations of spatial 
position are also to be understood.—J. F. Brown 
(Kansas). 


605. Hanfmann, E. On the factors underlying a 
phenomenon discovered by Hering. Psychol. Forsch., 
1936, 21, 132—141.—Hering’s discovery of the in- 
equality phenomenon is here reinvestigated. Two 
neutral grays viewed simultaneously through two 
holes, one in a black field and one in a white adjacent 
field, can be made to appear alike in brightness by 
separate variation of illumination. If now the 
illumination is objectively increased by the same 
amount for both grays, the hole in the black field 
appears brighter than the one in the white field, and 
vice versa for a decrease in illumination. Hering 
ascribed this to environmental conditions. In this 
paper a series of systematic variations are set up in 
the attempt to find an exact formula for the phe- 
nomenon. The effects of an objectively equal increase 
or decrease of brightness on (1) two neutral infields 
of different brightness appearing on a common homo- 
geneous ground, and (2) two infields of objectively 


[Paralysis of accommodation 
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equal brightness appearing on different grounds, were 
investigated. The intensity of change was found to 
be an inverse function (a) of the objective brightness 
of the infield, and (b) of the brightness differences 
between the infield and the surrounding field. The 
inequality phenomenon was decided to be a result of 
the joint operation of these two factors.—J/. F. Brown 
(Kansas). 


606. Hausmann, T., & Lipetz, J. Die passive 
Tastempfindung und die Autostereognose des K6r- 
perinneren. (Passive tactile sensitivity and auto- 
stereognosis in the body cavity.) Z. Biol., 1935, 96, 
634-640.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 18512). 


607. Helson, H. Size-constancy of the projected 
after-image. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 638-642.— 
The present study undertook to compare the measured 
with the apparent size of an after-image when all cues 
for distance are eliminated. 5 O’s observed for an 


optimal time (15-30 sec.) a red square (2.5 cm. on a 


side), fixated at a distance of 1 m. Observation was 
through a tube placed as close as possible to the eye. 
Projection was upon a neutral gray screen at 2, 5, or 
6 m. from the eye. O reported the image as smaller 
than, equal to, slightly larger than, or much larger 
than the stimulus, and then its size was measured by 
bringing a meter stick in from the side until it reached 
the farther side of the image; E then moved his 
finger in along the stick until O reported that the 
nearer side had been reached. Results show that the 
measured size of the image is in approximate con- 
formity with Emmert’s law, but the judgments of 
apparent size show no such trend. 55% of the judg- 
ments indicated the size to be in the first three cate- 
gories; one myopic O was responsible for all of the 
judgments of “‘much larger." The modal percentage 
of judgments is at “equal.’’ An analysis of these 
results leads the author to conclude that accommoda- 
tion is the chief explanation of the independence of 
measured and apparent size (though “‘covering’’ and 
clearness also play a part). Because there were no 
distance cues in the situation, nearly all O’s accom- 
modated for the end of the observation tube (approxi- 
mately 25 cm. from the eye) and actually projected 
the image only that far.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


608. Helson, H., & Burgert, R. H. Prediction and 
control of judgments from tactual single-point stimu- 
lation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 609-616.—The 
purpose of the present study is to show that judgments 
of 2 from single point stimulations can be ade- 
quately handled by the general psychometric func- 
tion. 5 trained O's were used. Four regions of 
different sensitivity on the body were studied by the 
method of constant stimuli. Using Urban’s process 
of calculation the expected percentage of judgments 
of 2 for a zero separation of the compass-points was 
found; the agreement between predicted and actual 
percentage of reports was marked. The basis for 
such judgments is found in the phi-gamma hypothesis; 
the higher the limen (with 4 constant) the smaller 
the number of such judgments, and the higher 4 
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(with ZL constant) the smaller these judgments.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

609. Hofsommer, A. J. Lip reading and the 
intelligence quotient of the hard of hearing child, 
J. Amer. med. Ass., 1936, 107, 648-650.—‘‘Recent 
surveys in the public school system of the United 
States revealed that three million of the fifty million 
school children, or six per cent, have imperfect hear. 
ing.”” Ina study of 17 hard of hearing children given 
instruction in lip reading for one to three years 47% 
of the group showed increase in IQ, 41% showed 
no change, and 11% showed a decrease. In 76% of 
the group a definite improvement in classroom 
achievement was noted. Among 16 hard of hearing 
children who refused instruction in lip reading be. 
cause of lack of parental codéperation none showed 
an increase in 1Q during the same period, but 75% 
showed a decrease. Only 18.7% made classroom 
improvement and all individuals in this group were 
personality problems.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Founda- 
tion). ‘ 

610. Honzik, C. H., & Tolman, E. C. The percep- 
tion of spatial relations by the rat. J. comp. Psychol. 
1936, 22, 287-318.—Rats were trained to select 
upon emerging from a starting alley, the shorter of 
two elevated paths leading in opposite directions to 
hidden food boxes. The rats soon learned to respond 
to the shorter path. They were forced to take this 
path for two (or three) trials each day, the aim being 
to keep them acquainted with it. After response to 
the short path had been fixated, a rat was carried by 
hand to the food box at the end of it and given a 
severe shock. The authors wished to determine 
whether the animal would, on its next trial, take the 
long path. They say, “Is the rat capable of avoiding 
a ‘bad’ place which at the moment of choosing is 
invisible but is related spatially to other places and 
objects which are visible at the time of choosing?” 
Eleven experiments involving various visual controls 
were carried out with a total of 162 rats. When 
vision of the apparatus and immediate surroundings 
was present, the number of turns into the long path 
on crucial trials was much too great to be attributed 
to chance factors. Restriction of vision, depending 
upon its degree, led to continuance of turns into the 
short alley. The authors believe that, while their 
results could possibly be envisaged in conditioned 
response terms, the most logical view is that ‘‘the 
ability to perceive spatial relations and to act accord- 
ingly’’ enabled rats to perform in the manner ob- 
served.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

611. Hugony, A. Uber die Empfindung von 
Schwingungen mittels des Tastsinnes. (On the 
perception of vibrations by means of the tactual 
sense.) Z. Biol., 1935, 96, 548-553.—(Biol. Abstr. 
X: 18517). 

612. Jung, J. Untersuchung iiber Geruchsschwel- 
len. (A study on olfactory thresholds.) Wiirzburg 
Mayr, 1936. Pp. 25.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

613. Kagan, S. Quelques notions d’acoustique 
physiologique. (Certain notes on _ physiological 
acoustics.) Rev. Acoust., 1935, 4, 130-149.—The 
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author treats the following question: how does one 
hear and what are the physiological bases of audition? 
He gives special emphasis to the localization of the 
analvsis of sounds and the problem of the sensation 
of intensity. He points out that at present the 
theories of resonance have been more and more 
strengthened by experimental results, although cer- 
tain modifications have been introduced since the 
original presentation by Helmholtz.—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

614. Kennedy, J. L. The nature and physiological 
basis of visual movement discrimination in animals. 
Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 494-521.—A visual moving 
stimulus is capable of evoking constant forms of 
behavior in all organisms possessing differentiated 
photosensitive surfaces. Research shows the possi- 
bility of obtaining quantitative descriptions of an 
animal's visual capacity by measures of his upper, 
lower, and relative thresholds of velocity discrimina- 
tion and direction-of-movement perception. It is 
also possible, by a combined anatomical and psycho- 
logical approach, to determine the physiological basis 
of movement discrimination in the receptor, central 
neural, and effector mechanisms. The results of 
already reported experiments show (1) anatomically, 
for higher vertebrates, a “‘spatial projection’’ as the 
basic ground plan; (2) mediation of movement dis- 
crimination by sub-cortical centers in the absence of 
the cortical visual area (extirpation studies), and 
little effect from partial lesions; (3) necessity of an 
intact visual cortex for movement discrimination in 
humans, but no evidence on effect of partial lesions.— 
A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

615. Knight, O. D. Some characteristics of para- 
foveal stimuli and their after-images. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1936, 15, 379-403.—Certain effects in the 
behavior of after-images observed under favorable 
conditions are not what one would expect if the after- 
images resulted from a persistent retinal state. A 
large number of these effects are described in detail. 
If simultaneous foveal and peripheral stimulation is 
used, the foveal after-image is often weakened and 
otherwise affected in its intensity, duration, hue, and 
form. Some of the effects obtained (e.g. simplifica- 
tion) seem to be determined by the perceptual 
activity of S. In some cases the results suggest 
momentary absence of the organization of visual 
experience by the cortex. It seems likely that the 
negative after-image is independent of the positive 
one.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


616. Koseleff, P. Eine Modifikation des ‘‘Char- 
pentier-Effektes.”” (A modification of the Charpen- 
tier effect.) Psychol. Forsch., 1936, 21, 142-145.—A 
report of three experiments illustrating and giving 
a modification of the Charpentier effect. Two rec- 
tangular solids of identical base but different height 
are of different weights, the shallower weighing nine 
times as much as the other. The two are placed one 
above the other and their weight estimated. When 
the heavier is above the two together are estimated 
as lighter than the heavier solid alone, but not when 
the heavier is below. The explanation is believed 
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to be in the “relevant’’ volume or that part of the 
volume where the weight is phenomenally localized.— 
J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

617. Labbé, A. Les yeuxdorsaux des silicodermés. 
(The dorsal eyes of silicoderms.) Arch. Zool. exp. 
gén., 1935, 77, 16-23.—After a historical sketch, the 
author discusses these dorsal eyes and their develop- 
ment, dealing also with their possible function. In 
spite of their structural resemblance to the eyes 
of vertebrates, they are not made for vision; they are 
too deeply embedded and the eye axis is so oriented 
that it is screened from light behind the crystalline 
cells. The author believes that these eyes are selec- 
tive apparatus, sensitive to ultra-violet rays, and 
that their function is derived from their crystalline 
substance. 20 titles in the bibliography.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


618. Lapicque, C. Etude sur la formation des 
images rétiniennes. (Study on the formation of 
retinal images.) Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1936, 
15, 121-145.—The author's problem was the calcula- 
tion of the distribution of illumination in the retinal 
images from a luminous point emitting white light. 
The vision studied was clear vision, being therefore 
central. He concludes that the dispersion in the 
human eye can be considered as very constant and 
that, by reason of the structure of the crystalline 
lens, the image of a luminous point is an irregular 
figure which cannot be theoretically predicted in any 
precise fashion.—M. I]. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


619. Lissmann, H. W., & Wolsky, A. Antennulen- 
Aussenast als Chemorezeptor: Erwiderung an Herrn 
Luther (Erlangen). (The distal segment of the 
antenna as a chemoreceptor: reply to Mr. Luther of 
Erlangen.) Zool. Anz., 1935, 110, 92-96.—( Biol. 
Abstr. X: 18519). 


620. Lo, C. F. The affective values of color com- 
binations. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 617-624.— 
The purpose of this study was to discover whether 
the affective value of pairs of colors is a function of 
their wave-length difference, whether it is a function 
of the affective value of the individual components, 
and whether art training, sex, or racial differences 
play a part. 18 Milton-Bradley colors were used in 
pairs (153 pairs), and the 250 O's were asked to sort 
them into 10 piles. The results showed that the scale 
value of any pair is not a mere sum of the pleasantness 
of its constituents. All groups found more U and P 
color-combinations, but art training increased the 
number of P combinations. Sex and race appear 
not to be important. In general colors at the ends of 
the spectrum made the most U combinations.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


621. Maison, G. L. Determination of the visual 
power of each eye in animals. Science, 1936, 84, 
463.—‘‘In attempting to delineate the exact loss of 
visual power after unilateral occipital lobectomy in 
monkeys, it was desired to test the ability of the 
homolateral and contralateral eyes individually.” 
Many attempts to cover the eyes proved unsuccessful. 
Finally it was found that an opaque plaque of paraffin 
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which fits into the conjunctival sac served the purpose 
satisfactorily.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

622. Maxfield, K. E. The spoken language of the 
blind pre-school child: a study of method. Arch. 
Psychol., N. Y., 1936, No. 201. Pp. 100.—The study 
was conducted for the purpose of evaluating methods; 
8 children acted as subjects. The verbatim report 
form of the observational method was used. 26 
questions were first considered, relating (1) to func- 
tional analysis of the child’s spontaneous language 
(2) to additional social indices to be found in his 
language, (3) to the constructional analysis of his 
language, and (4) to special questions pertaining to 
his spontaneous language which might offer something 
toward better understanding of the blind child. 13 of 
the 26 questions were retained and two added: What 
proportion of the child's remarks are about himself? 
How much of his speech is made up of emotionally- 
toned responses? 40 to 50% of older children’s 
responses were concerned with things. Blind children 
asked more questions than did the seeing; a large 
number of the responses of the blind were emotionally 
tinged.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

623. Natvig, H. Undersgkelse av kunstig belys- 
ning. En samme ing mellem direkte, delvis 
indirekte og helt indirekte belysning. (Investigation 
of artificial lighting. A comparison of direct, partly 
indirect, and totally indirect lighting.) Ttdsskr. 
norske Laegeforen., 1936, 56, 989-1006.—This is a 


new Norwegian investigation of some country schools, 
continuing among others that of Grevstad (see IX: 
4771). There is a summary in German and a bib- 


liography.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

624. Neff, W. S., & Dallenbach, K. M. The 
chronaxy of pressure and pain. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1936, 48, 632-637.—The problem of the present study 
was to verify the difference in chronaxy between 
pressure and pain obtained by Walthard and Weber. 
5 O's were used. The thyratron-tube chronaximeter, 
described by Kreezer, Coakley, and Dallenbach, was 
used with non-polarizable electrodes. The results 
show that below about 12 volts only pain is aroused, 
regardless of the duration, but above this strength of 
stimulation pressure occurs, and with a shorter 
stimulation than is necessary to arouse pain. In the 
normal skin the rheobase is lower and chronaxy higher 
for pain than for pressure. The differences between 
the chronaxies for pain and pressure are reliable. 
The chronaxy times for pressure range from 0.106 
to 0.133 ms., for pain from 0.278 to 0.452 ms. The 
difference between these results and those reported 
by earlier investigators is explained as being the result 
of the present authors’ insistence that the experience 
reported for the determination of both the rheobase 
and chronaxy be the same.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

625. Piéron, H. La connaissance sensorielle et 
les problémes de la vision. (Sensory recognition 
and the problems of vision.) Actualiiés sct., 1936, 
No. 377. Pp. 91.—A collection of four studies of a 
general character, dealing with certain of the main 
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problems of the physiology of the senses and in par- 
ticular with vision. The first study deals with the 
sensory bases of knowledge and was presented at the 
Chicago Exposition before the meeting of the Ameri. 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
second study, which is the most fully developed, js 
entitled: the physiological mechanism of quantitative 
sensory appreciation (the differential interval and 
the level of sensation). Here are treated in turn the 
following questions: the relation of the intensity of 
stimulation to the frequency of afferent influx, the 
relation of the frequency of the afferent influx to 
the intensity of sensation, the lack of continuity in 
the levels of sensation, and the physiological sub. 
stratum of the differential interval in relation to the 
level of sensation. The third study deals with the 
question of the mechanism of light stimulation and 
with theories of vision. The fourth study covers the 
problem of color vision —M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


626. Plarre, H. Die Bedeutung des ‘“‘visuellen 
Kontrastproblems” fiir die Gestaltung von Arbeitsver- 
fahren und Arbeitsplitzen. (The significance of the 
visual contrast problem for the organization of the 
work process and the work place.) Wurzburg: 
Triltsch, 1935. Pp. 356.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown), 


627. Pohiman, A. G. The present status of the 
mechanics of sound conduction in its relation to 
the possible correction of conduction deafness, 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1936, 8, 112-117.—Weber's 
interpretation of the middle ear mechanism as an 
impedance matching transformer effective at all 
audio frequencies was not accepted by otologists 
because it was known that, in conduction deafness, 
greater functional disability is noted for low than 
for high frequencies. Recent developments support 
the Weber interpretation and indicate that the im- 
pairment at low pitches is not dependent on frequency 
limitations due to the pathology of the middle ear. 
A case is reported in which the drum and ossicles 
were replaced by a prosthesis patterned after the 
middle-ear apparatus of the bird. ‘“‘The accepted 
idea of a mass shuttling in the labyrinth liquid as the 
mechanical factor essential to audition is opposed." — 
S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 

628. Polimanti, O. Sulla eccitabilita oraria (nitt- 
emerale) di alcuni anfibi (Rana, Bufo, Triton). 
(On the diurnal (nycthemeral) excitability of some 
amphibia— Rana, Bufo, Triton.) Zool. Jb., 1935, 4, 
535-540.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 18499). 


629. Preston, M. G. Contrast effects and the 
psychometric function. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
625-631.—The problem of the present study was to 
determine whether other influences than those dis- 
cussed by Turner may be shown to operate within 
experimental series on lifted weights, and if so, whether 
such influences may be interpreted in accordance 
with his theory. Standard cylinders weighed 100 gr., 
variable cylinders 84, 88, 92, 96, 100, 104 and 108 gr. 
In one series the variable weights served as standards. 
The weights were presented in such a way that the 
judgments obtained on the variable weights could be 
analyzed to show the effect of immediately preceding 
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judgments of lighter, equal, and heavier on physically 
equal weights. The psychophysical constants were 
calculated by Urban’s process. Little uniformity is 
observable, but precision for lighter judgments 
appears to decrease when the judgment follows a 
judgment of lighter. After judgments of equal (on 
equal weights) the time-error increases. After judg- 
ments of equal, also, the threshold, point of subjective 
equality, and interval of uncertainty decrease for 
heavier judgments. After a judgment of heavier, the 
threshold for lighter decreases and the threshold and 
the interval of uncertainty for heavier increase. These 
results are analyzed in the light of Turner’s and 
Preston’s theories and it is concluded that “contrast 
effects following pairs of equal weights may be ex- 
plained by the assumption of an attitude against 
repeating judgments on the part of the S together with 
the operation of a factor similar to the negative time- 
error. —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

630. Purdy, D.M. Eidetic imagery and plasticity 
of perception. J. gen. Psychol., 1936, 15, 437-453.— 
“This paper describes the case of a woman college 
student who has very strong (visual, auditory, olfac- 
tory, and tactual) eidetic imagery. Her visual 
imagery shows many characteristics that agree with 
the findings of Jaensch. In the case of this subject 
the world of visual perception can easily be sup- 
pressed, either wholly or partly, and replaced by 
eidetic imagery. Her phenomenal experience shows 
a remarkable loose dependence upon the physical 
conditions of stimulation at the moment. This 


‘plasticity of perception’ can be attributed, at least 


in some cases, to a suppression of perception by 
imagery. The subject shows a number of the charac- 
teristics of Jaensch’s ‘basedovoid’ type, as well as 
some of the traits of his ‘synaesthetic’ type.”— H. 
Schlosberg (Brown). 

631. Rechtmann, H. J. Untersuchungen iiber 
Urteile objektiver Méglichkeit. (Investigations on 
the judgment of objective possibility.) Kéhn: 
Vereinsdr., 1936. Pp.45.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


632. Rikimaru, J. Y. Taste deficiency of Japanese 
and other races in Formosa. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1936, 48, 649-653.—Reports upon the taste of para- 
ethoxy-phenyl-thio-carbamide crystals were obtained 
from 8824 Japanese, 5933 Formosans, and 1756 
natives. The tastes reported were bitter (in three 
levels of intensity), sweet, sour, salty, astringent, 
and tasteless. It was found that 14.32% of the 
Japanese, 7.11% of the Formosans, and only 1.77% 
of the natives reported the substance as tasteless, 
while the respective reports of bitter were 82.90%, 
89.47%, and 94.76%. The racial differences for the 
other reports were too small to be significant. Sex 
differences were insignificant. Ages ranged between 
2 and 90 years; no significant differences were found. 
Although reports were recorded for different members 
of the same families, no family comparisgns are given. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


_633. Schindler, B. Untersuchungen iiber Schall- 
héren und Schallfiihlen an Normalhérenden und 
Taubstummen. (Investigations on the hearing and 
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feeling of noise in normals and deaf mutes.) Z. Biol., 
1936, 97, 113-137.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

634. Sicard, A. Le physiologiste et le médecin 
devant la douleur. (Pain as viewed by the physiolo- 
gist and the physician.) Bull. méd., 1935, 49, 643- 
648.—Pain is only a symptom, the translation of a 
lesion which has initiated certain sensory reflexes 
leading to the brain. The author reviews the path- 
ways of pain conduction: (1) somatic pain (cutane- 
ous receptors, sensory nerves, superior spinal nerves, 
the antero-lateral fibers of the cord and the brain); 
and (2) visceral pain, a function of the sympathetic 
pathway. The author shows what sectionings of the 
nerves are efficacious for removing pain according to 
the cause, discussing sectioning of the peripheral 
nerves, cranial nerves, medullary roots, antero-lateral 
bundles of the medulla, and sympathetic nerves. 
The field of pain surgery has just been opened, and 
new techniques and information must be sought.— 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

635. Simon, M. Uber egozentrische Lokalisation. 
(On egocentric localization.) Psychol. Forsch., 1936, 
21, 113-131.—In this paper the author studies phe- 
nomenal displacement of objects such as occurs when 
a faintly lighted figure is observed for a period of 
time in a dark room. An outline of a circle 50 cm. in 
diameter was projected in different parts of the dark 
room. After a period of observation the circle under- 
went a displacement and became tilted. The direc- 
tion and degree of this tilting varied according to 
the position of the circle in relation to the subject; 
there was no displacement when it was immediately 
ahead of the subject. The further it was moved up 
or down from this point the greater the distortion. 
Experiments on a horizontal plane gave similar results. 
For the whole field of vision lines representing the 
angle of the tilting plotted all together gave an ellip- 
soid curvature of the sky. The results were unaffected 
by eye or head movement or different body positions. 
The displacement always corresponded to the posi- 
tion of the object in the absolute phenomenal space. 
Repetition made the tilting appear sooner, which 
occurred however for each figure separately even when 
presented simultaneously.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


636. Stegmann, H. Uber die Bedeutung des 
Flimmerskotoms. (The significance of flicker sco- 
tomas.) Heidelberg-Handschuhsheim: Fahrer, 1936, 
Pp. 15.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


637. Steinberg, J. C., & Munson, W. A. Devia- 
tions in the loudness judgments of 100 people. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1936, 8, 71-80.—Distributions of 
loudness judgments were determined for a large group 
of observers by comparing 100- and 5000-cycle tones 
with a reference tone of 1000 cycles. The data were 
analyzed to show the effects of several factors, such 
as the previous experience of the observers, their 
acuity of hearing, the intensity level of the reference 
tone, the character of the sound, and the fit of the 
receivers on the observers’ ears. The experiments 
utilized automatic equipment for presenting the tones 
according to the method of constant stimuli.— 
S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 
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638. Steinbrenner, G. Die Topographie und 
Schwellen des Drucksinns in der Mundhdéhle. (The 
topography and thresholds of the pressure sense in 
the oral cavity.) Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1936. Pp. 12. 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


639. Steinhard, J. Intensity discrimination in the 
human eye. I. The relation of AI/I to intensity. 
J. gen. Physiol., 1936, 20, 185/209.—The dependence 
of the relationship AI/I on the area of the test field 
is studied. It is found that Hecht’s equation for 
intensity discrimination fits the data, and that 
changes in retinal image area, wave length, fixation, 
and criterion change only the constants of the equa- 
tion.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


640. Stilling, J. Pseudo-isochromatische Tafeln 
zur Priifung des Farbensinnes. (Pseudo-isochro- 
matic tables for testing color vision.) (19th ed.) 
Leipzig: G. Thieme, 1935. Pp. 14. RM. 18.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


641. Verrier, M. L., & Pannier, R. Recherches 
sur la nature du pourpre rétinien. (Studies on the 
nature of visual purple.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 
1936, 122, 600.—The authors believe that this purple 
is a complex and not simply vitamin A as certain 
authors have stated.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


642. Werner, T. Uber Tonhthe und Intensitit 
subjektiver Hirgeriusche. (The pitch and intensity 
of subjective noises.) Waldkirch: Author, 1935. 
Pp. 20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


643. Wilcox, W. W. An interpretation of the rela- 
tion between visual acuity and light intensity. /. gen. 
Psychol., 1936, 15, 405-435.—Visual acuity depends 
on the size, shape, and illumination of both figure 
and ground. With the aid of the apparatus described 
in this paper, Wilcox studied the effects of inde- 
pendently varying the illumination of both figure 
(2 bars) and ground. The results indicate that ‘‘the 
prevailing assumption that increased intensity is 
always favorable to acuity isincorrect.’’ For example, 
with a dark ground, the threshold reaches a minimum 
when the bars are moderately lighted, but falls off 
markedly as their illumination is increased or de- 
creased. The results are attributed to irradiation. 
If the apparent size of the bars under a given condition 
of illumination is determined, the amount of irradia- 
tion can be calculated, and the threshold of separation 
predicted with some accuracy. The amount of dis- 
tortion of the test objects is probably a function of 
contrast and of the intensive difference threshold, as 
they affect the gradients of retinal illumination.— 
H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


644. Wilska, A. Eine Methode zur Bestimmung 
der Hirschwellenamplituden des Trommelfells bei 
verschiedenen Frequenzen. (A method for investi- 
gating the amplitude of the auditory threshold of the 
ear-drum by various frequencies.) Skand. Arch. 
Physiol., 1935, 72, 161-165.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 18528). 


[See also abstracts 651, 668, 669, 688, 710, 771, 843, 
854, 900, 1024, 1025. ] 
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645. Bernhardt, K. S. Protein deficiency and 
learning in rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 269-271, 

Rats nursed by normal mothers were separated 
(at the age of four weeks) into control and experi- 
mental groups. The experimental group was fed a 
diet deficient in protein. At the age of ten weeks 
both groups were given one week of preliminary 
acquaintance with a water maze from which parti. 
tions had been removed. They were then trained 
until five successive errorless trials on the maze could 
be performed. After an interval, both groups were 
trained on a simple multiple choice problem. The 
experiment was repeated under essentially the same 
conditions in 1934 and 1935. Each group comprised 
from 25 to 28 animals. In maze learning the protein 
deficient group exhibited consistently poorer trial 
time, error, and retracing performance than did the 
control group. The differences were, with the excep- 
tion of trials to learn combined for both years, sta- 
tistically unreliable. Similar results were obtained 
for multiple choice.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

646. Bernhardt, K. S. Phosphorus and iron de- 
ficiencies and learning in the rat. J. comp. Psychol. 
1936, 22, 273—276.—The conduct of this experiment, 
age of rats, size of groups, and nature of problems 
were essentially like those of the author’s previous 
study of protein deficiency. Rats whose diet was 
deficient in phosphorus manifested relatively poor 
performance. The difference in favor of the contro! 
animals was consistent, but small and statistically 
unreliable. The animals deficient in iron also mani- 
fested consistent retardation in maze learning and 
multiple choice. The differences were, however, 
statistically unreliable. There was a correlation of 
.57 + .07 between number of trials required to learn 
the maze and amount of hemoglobin in the blood. 
This is regarded as an indication of the adverse effect 
of iron deficiency upon maze performance.— N. L. 
Munn (Peabody). 

647. Bernhardt, K. S. Vitamin A deficiency and 
learning in the rat. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 277- 
278.—Vitamin A deficiency of seven weeks duration 
did not have an adverse effect on maze learning. The 
maze and method were those of the author’s previous 
investigations of the relation between diet and learn- 
ing.— NV. L. Munn (Peabody). 

648. Bierens de Haan, J. A. Zahlbegriff und 
Handlungsrhythmus bei einem Affen. (Counting 
and rhythm of action in an ape.) Zool. Jb., 1935, 54, 
267—288.—To determine whether apes possess 4 
number conception, a 2-3 yr. old Java ape was trained 
to overturn a box twice in succession through finding 
a piece of banana under it and to refrain from over- 
turning it on the third presentation, because no 
banana was placed under it the third time. To test 
whether the ape understood the number 2, that is, 
that he would get only two pieces of banana in any 
case, the order of presentation of the food was varied, 
and also both pieces were offered simultaneously 
under the box in part of the trials. If the ape can 
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“unt 2, then on receiving both pieces of banana at 
the first overturning, he should not turn over the box 
on subsequent presentations. This, however, is not 
he observed result, and the various modifications 

ried lead to the conclusion that the ape has no con- 
tion of numbers, but gives a rhythmic response 


based on the training rhythm + + -, with the added 


factor that failures to find a banana under the box 
re not considered part of the rhythm by the ape. 
Thus the ape continues to overturn the box until 


finds a piece of banana, and beginning with this 
ding he gives the + + — behavior; or if he finds 
‘th pieces the first time, he nevertheless overturns 
he box the next time, etc. A + -— + — rhythm is 
nore easily learned than + + — and also begins only 
first finding of food.—(Biol. Abstr. X: 


e 
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649. Bunch, M. E., & Winston, M. M. The rela- 
tionship between the character of the transfer and 
retroactive inhibition. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
598-608.—The present study tried to answer the 
question: “is the amount of retroaction partly a 
function of the character of the transfer from the 
first to the interpolated learning problem?”’ To 
obtain positive transfer, the 10 response nonsense 
syllables of list A (original learning) were the response 
syllables of list B, but they were paired with different 
stimulus syllables. To obtain negative transfer, the 
response syllables in list C were different from those 
in list A, though the stimulus syllables were the same. 
The 104 S’s were divided into 4 groups: I learned 
list B, II learned list A, then list B, III learned list C, 
IV learned list A, then list C. Results: Group II 
required 25.2% fewer trials and made 15.5% fewer 
errors on list B than did I; IV required 29%, more 
trials and made 32.8% more errors on list C than did 
[1l. After a week II increased the trials 60.8%, the 
errors 61.6% on relearning as compared to I; IV 
increased the trials 120%, the errors 148.8% as com- 
pared to III. Conclusions: (1) The amount of 
retroactive inhibition resulting from the acquisition 
of an interpolated problem is a function of whether 
the transfer is positive or negative. (2) There is a 
greater amount of retroactive inhibition in the reten- 
tion of the original problem when the transfer is 
negative.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


650. Cattell, R. B. Is national intelligence declin- 
ing? J. Hered., 1936, 27, 181-203.—A survey of the 
intelligence of the ten-year-olds in a typical English 
industrial city and an unspoiled rural area of twenty 
scattered villages and hamlets discloses that intelli- 
gence in England is declining. The rural group tests 
lower than the city groups as a whole—confirming 
results in America—and both distributions are 
skewed toward the lower end. Urban superiority is 
attributed to a greater readiness of the more intelli- 
gent to move to more attractive areas and greater 
opportunities, and for the inferior to do the reverse. 
[he more intelligent are producing smaller families 
than the less intelligent at every level. Discussions 
are included on the meaning and measurement of 
intelligence and on its innateness. The social implica- 
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tions of the investigation, particularly on intelligence, 
social stratification and birth rates, are discussed. 
National intelligence is declining at the rate of one 
IQ point per ten years, but this change in average is 
not so imports int as changes in proportion for the very 
high and very low. At present rates, within 30 years 
there will be a 24% increase in mental deficiency; in 
300 years more than half of the population would be 
defective. In one generation the country group above 
140 IQ are halved; in the city those above 120 IQ 
are reduced by 35%. These redistributions of IQ will 
result in proportionately more unemployment for the 
lower grades, particularly for the 70-80 IQ range. 
Charts and tables accompany this article. Some 
positive eugenic suggestions are given.—G. C. 
Schwesinger (American Museum of Natural History). 


651. Chang, M. C. Transposition of size and 
pattern discrimination in the white rat. Sci. Rep. 
Tsing Hua Univ., 1936, Ser. B, 2, No. 2, 89-110.—22 
albino rats were trained to discriminate two circles of 
different size, or two different patterns of same size, 
or two patterns with both the pattern and the size 
difference. The circles, triangles and other patterns 
used were all solid. The apparatus used was similar 
to the jumping apparatus described by Lashley, with 
some modifications. Rats were given preliminary and 
formal training to learn the problem, and then some 
transposition or critical tests were given to them to 
test the nature of discrimination and that of trans- 
position. There was always retraining between two 
transposition tests for each animal to reach the 
criterion of discrimination, viz., 30 consecutive correct 
jumps to the original positive pattern. The results 
showed that when a rat had been trained to dis- 
criminate two circles of different size, it reacted to the 
relative cues according to size. The presence of the 
original positive stimulus or the change of patterns 
in the transposition tests did not affect its reaction to 
size difference. When a rat had been trained to dis- 
criminate two patterns of equal area, it reacted to 
the pattern difference. This was true even when the 
absolute positive stimulus or some change of size 
was present in the transposition tests. Those rats 
which were trained to react to a large triangle as 
against a small circle learned to discriminate them in 
terms of size difference, and those rats which were 
trained to react to a small circle as against a large 
triangle learned to discriminate them in terms of 
pattern difference. Thus the rats discriminated two 
stimuli which had the ‘two-factor difference’ only 
by virtue of the ‘“‘one-factor difference,”’ i.e., either 
by size difference or by pattern difference alone. The 
method of presenting two stimuli simultaneously in 
discrimination has led the animals to rely upon the 
“‘one-factor difference,’’ and this by no means ex- 
cludes the possibility that they can be trained to a 
particular or absolute stimulus if other experimental 
methods are used.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psy- 
chol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 


652. Chou, H.C. [An experiment on the efficiency 
of learning before and after mental work.] J. educ. 
Res. (Chinese), 1936, Ser. No. 67, 7-13.—This 
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experiment aimed to study whether learning efficiency 
before and after mental work is the same and, if not, 
whether the difference is significant. The subjects 
used were students of the elementary grade VI and 
junior high school class III (Group A, 26 persons) and 
those of the junior classes I and II (Group B, 39 
persons). The two groups were given 15-minute 
tests twice each in their respective classrooms accord- 
ing to a rotation method, i.e., Group A was given the 
first test at 8:00 a. m. the first day and the second at 
11:00 the next day, while Group B was given the first 
test at 11:00 and the second at 8:00 the next day. 
The experimental material consisted of two series of 
nonsense syllables, each for one group; each contained 
20 syllables. 30 minutes of mental work, which con- 
sisted of 48 4-place multiplication exercises, were 
given to the subjects at the beginning of the 11:00 
a. m. session. “Class honor’ and “individual honor”’ 
were employed as incentives to elicit the maximum 
effort on the part of the students tested. Each cor- 
rectly spelled syllable was given 1 score point, not 
taking into consideration the order of syllables in 
the series. It was found that although the absolute 
amount of difference between learning efficiency 
before and after mental work amounts to 0.88, which 
seems to mean something, yet its experimental quo- 
tient is only 0.20, which is too small a value to assure 
us that the learning efficiency before mental work is 
superior to that after mental work. Speaking in 
terms of probabilities, there will be only 72 out of 
100 chances that this would be the case. The author 
concluded that these results as well as those of a 
revious study on the school schedule and mental 
atigue (see X: 5134) all indicate that learning does 
not lose its efficiency with the progress of the school 
schedule; in other words, under usual conditions con- 
tinuous learning does not show mental fatigue. These 
findings are in conformity to those Heck found in 
1913.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. 
Sinica, Nanking). 

653. Eaton, M. T. The conditioned reflex tech- 
nique applied to a less specialized type of learning. 
Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1936, 12, No. 4, 3-16. 
The conditioned reflex technique was applied to 
learning the names of pictures. The effects of varying 
time intervals between presentation of stimuli, and 
of interpolated activity in the time intervals were 
studied. The subjects were 608 college students. 
Findings indicate that this type of learning ‘‘does not 
follow the same laws as does the conditioning of the 
true reflex."" Efficiency of learning was affected by 
order of presentation, length of interval, interpolated 
activity, and intelligence.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

654. Hilgard, E.R. The nature of the conditioned 
response: II. Alternatives to stimulus-substitution. 
Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 547-564.—Having previously 
rejected the stimulus-substitution principle as an 
account of the dynamics of conditioning, the author 
now examines three alternative substitutes: (1) 
amendments along the line of the secondary laws of 
association, (2) teleological explanations, and (3) the 
physiology of adjustment. The first alternative is 
rejected because it supports an inadequate mechanism 
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with a heterogeneous mixture of dynamic concepts. 
The second lacks scientific validity and tends toward 
reification, and the third combines the objections of 
both the others. The author recommends the practice 
of correlating discoverable antecedents with measur- 
able consequents and of setting up the resulting rela. 
tionships mathematically expressed, as _ tentative 
“laws of conditioning,”’ in terms of which to direct 
conditioning theory.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


655. Honzik, C. H. The sensory basis of maze 
learning in rats. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 13, 
Pp. 113.—23 groups (42-53 in each) were trained 
on an elevated 14-blind multiple-T maze. Separate 
experiments carried out on the same maze (or an 
exact duplicate) concern visual, olfactory, tactual, 
kinesthetic, and auditory control. Other experiments 
deal with the comparative effects of eliminating a 
sense by operation and experimentally changing the 
stimuli received through that sense. Data are also 
presented on the relative difficulty of blind alleys 
for different experimental groups, individual differ. 
ences manifested by different experimental groups 
and the reliability for different experimental groups. 
In normal rats vision plays the chief role both in 
learning and retention; olfaction plays a minor role: 
tactual and auditory processes are not directly in- 
volved. In blind rats olfaction is the chief factor in 
learning and retention; it appears to play a more 
important role than does vision for seeing rats; 
tactual cues are not directly involved; audition plays 
a role second in importance to olfaction. Learning 
by kinesthesis alone is not found. Sense deprivation 


by operation retards learning to a greater extent than 


does direct change of stimulus. In blind rats dis- 
turbance of the perfected habit following maze rota- 
tion is due to disruption of auditory cues. Stimuli, 
aside from their special directive functions, appear to 
have a facilitative effect. The author says that 
“Prediction from the elevated to the alley maze rests 
on the general facts that vision, when present, as- 
sumes the dominant role, and that with vision elim- 
inated or restricted in use olfaction takes the leading, 
and audition a secondary, role."” The order of 
elimination of blinds is similar for all groups, the third 
blind being the most difficult and the last one the 
least difficult. Large individual differences appear in 
post-learning tests involving various stimulus changes. 
For normal rats the reliability coefficients are low. 
For seeing-anosmic, blind, blind-deaf, blind-anosmic, 
blind-deaf-anosmic, blind-vibrissaeless, and _ seeing 
rats with restricted visual cues, the reliability co- 
efficients range from .81 to .97. ‘Investigation of the 
use of olfactory stimuli by blind rats and the results 
of other investigators definitely indicate that the 
motor responses that constitute the maze habit are 
made not to specific individual stimuli but to com- 
plexes or patterns of stimuli.” Extensive bibliog- 
raphy.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


656. Jones, M. R. A preliminary report on an 
attempt to obtain objective evidence of the type of 
thought employed in problem solving. Proc. Ja 
Acad. Sci., 1935, 42, 177.—B. Wellman (lowa). 
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657. Leeper, R. Motivation and learning: some 
studies of the phenomenon of differential motiva- 
tional control of the utilization of habits. Proc. Ja 

tcad. Sci., 1935, 42, 167.—Seven experiments were 
onducted, most of which required rats to choose one 
route when influenced by one motive and another 
eoute when affected by a second motive. The experi- 
ments showed that rats can learn rather readily to 
sovern their response to a constant external situation 

terms of a varying motivation. The findings 
support a “sharp re-interpretation of the law of effect, 
seeming to indicate that the significance of motiva- 
tion for learning lies almost entirely in the two fields 

{ discovery of solution and utilization of habits, 
rather than in the field of the fixation of associations.”’ 

B. Wellman (Iowa). 

658. Lin, C. T. The factors of similarity and 
identity in retroactive inhibition. Chin. J. Psychol., 
1936, 1, 21-53.—A quantitative study of the similarity 
factor in retroactive inhibition was made. The learn- 
ing activities studied were of the rote memory type 
and the experimental material consisted of paired 
associates of Chinese characters with digits, the 
characters in a list being of the same radical. In 
each learning list, there were 10 (experiment I, 
5 subjects) or 16 (experiments II and III, 4 and 3 
subjects respectively) paired associates, the first 
half of which were considered as the original and the 
second half as the interpolated learning list. Simi- 
larity between the original and the interpolated learn- 
ing was effected in 3 different ways, viz., (1) pair- 
identical, in the form a-b a-b; (2) character-identical, 
in the form a-b a-c; and (3) digit-identical, in the 
form a-) d-b. Under each of these kinds of similarity 
the varying degrees studied were graded in steps of 1 
experiment I), 2 (experiment II), and 4 (experiment 
III) items identical. A fourth kind of lists, the stand- 
ard lists, in which the interpolated list had neither 
characters nor digits in common with the original 
list, was used as a basis for comparison. The results 
showed among other things that the pair-identical 
lists were easier while the character-identical and 
digit-identical lists were more difficult to learn than 
the standard lists. This was true particularly for 
the number of trials and of errors. The number of 
trials required to reach the criterion of learning and 
the number of errors made in learning a list tended to 
decrease, while the number of correct responses in 
the first test trial tended to increase as the number 
of identical pairs in the list increased. On the other 
hand, the number of trials and the number of errors 
tended to increase with increase in number of identical 
characters or identical digits. The present findings 
suggest that retroactive inhibition is only what is 
generally called associative inhibition reduced to its 
simplest terms. The unfruitful efforts of those in- 
vestigators who set out to find the expected inversion 
were largely due to their failure to take cognizance 
of the possible and indeed important difference be- 
tween similarity of the a-b a-b type and that of the 

» a-c and a-b d-b types. An up-to-date historical 
summary of the studies on the problem of retroactive 
inhibition is given at the beginning of this paper.— 
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C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, 
Nanking). 

659. Moore, J. H. The role of determining ten- 
dencies in learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
559-571.—The problem of the present study was to 
determine the effect of set upon learning. 673 S's 
were used in different experiments, using sense, non- 
sense, and pictured material. The set in each case 
was produced by E’s verbal instructions. The results 
indicate that determining tendencies greatly influence 
the learning of both sense and nonsense material. 
“Human learning is purposive to the extent that 
purposes are ‘sets’ of the organism. In human learn- 
ing purposes are in a great measure engendered by 
the directness and clearness of instructions given the 
individual to fulfill."—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


660. Peters, H. N. The relationship between 
familiarity of words and their memory value. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 572-584.—The problem of 
the present study was to determine whether there is a 
correlation between the probability of a word's being 
recalled and its familiarity. The words used in the 
experiment were chosen from Thorndike’s Teacher's 
Word Book, in which words have been tabulated in 
terms of their frequency, i.e., familiarity. Word 
lists were compiled, 10 words to a list, each list rep- 
resenting 5 different levels of familiarity; only nouns 
were used. Undergraduate students were the S’s. 
6 lists were read at a single sitting, the S’s being in- 
structed to write as many of the words as they could 
recall at the end of the reading; only 20 sec. were 
allowed for recall. The results show that the most 
and least familiar words in lists containing several 
degrees of familiarity are remembered better than 
those of an intermediate degree of familiarity, and 
this is true regardless of the absolute levels of famil- 
iarity involved. When lists containing words of 
one level of familiarity, however, were used, no such 
difference appeared, indicating that competition with 
words of an intermediate degree of familiarity is a 
necessary prerequisite for the result.—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 


661. Piéron, H. Le probléme des types d’intelli- 
gence. (The problem of types of intelligence.) 
Biotypologie, 1936, 4, No. 1, 1-6.—The question is 
raised as to whether there can be established a hier- 
archy of individuals from the point of view of intelli- 
gence which will remain constant whatever may be 
the nature and form of the tests used. The author 
shows that there are certain definite types who are 
favored at one time or another because of their mental 
facility in comprehension, criticism, and ingenuity. 
A series of experiments showed that the coefficients 
of correlation between these three kinds of presenta- 
tion fluctuated around .30, from which fact the author 
concludes that there are differentiated types of 
intelligence insofar as concerns the ability to solve 
problems of a different nature or problems stated in 
different ways.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

662. Raffel, G. Two determinants of the effect of 
primacy. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 654-657. 
“The present experiments investigate the effect of 
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primacy by modifying the anticipation method, in 
which the effect is pronounced, until a method of 
learning and recall is found in which the effect has 
disappeared. The relation between changes in method 
and changes in the effects of position provide the 
ground from which we may infer certain conditions 
which favor the earlier members of the series.’’ The 
material consisted of 8 nonsense syllables having poor 
association value, presented on a memory drum for 
2 sec. each, followed by immediate oral recall. Learn- 
ing was continued until 3 syllables were correctly 
reported on one recall. 5 modifications of the antici- 
pation method were used. The results indicate that 
“instructions which permit repetition of initial 
syllables while later syllables are exposed favor the 
beginning of the list, as do instructions which require 
serial recall. . The diminution or disappearance 
of the primacy effect when the order of report is un- 
controlled is not due to an uncontrolled time interval 
between learning and recall. It probably results 
from the set of the O, who is allowed to distribute his 
effort naturally under these conditions, but who con- 
centrates on the beginning of the list when he is to 
be required to recall the syllables in the order of their 
presentation.""—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


663. Snoddy, G. S. The time factor in learning. 
Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1936, 12, No. 4, 30-44. 
Time must be divided into two phases: ‘‘Early in 
the formation of any coordination, time plays a 
causal, operating, or contributing role; and later in 
the growth or development of the same coordination, 
time plays a passive . . . role.’’ Studies of learning 
have almost uniformly been made only in the latter 
time and the results extrapolated into the former. 
This has led to contradiction and confusion. Experi- 
mental evidence presented elsewhere at length and 
here summarized supports the author's theory of the 
nature of time.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


664. Stump, N. F. Similarity of identical twins in 
learning a pencil maze. J. /lered., 1936, 27, 352-354. 
—Identical twin girls reared together, aged nine 
years, were given a “blind” raised maze test, which 
required pencil tracing by the trial-and-error method. 
The twin responses are markedly similar. The times 
required for completing the maze, averaged for groups 
of three consecutive trials, are for one girl: 4’42’’, 
318", 157”, 1°7”; and for the other: 4'40”, 3'7”, 
2'58”", 1'58”, and 1'20”. Error scores, also averaged 
for three consecutive trials, are: 13, 9, 3, and 1, as 
against 13, 9, 5, 2, and 1. The number of trials re- 
quired to produce the pattern without error were 
11 and 15 respectively. It is suggested that this test 
has value for twin investigations because of its 
objectivity of scoring and its freedom from earlier 
experience in the subjects to be tested. Illustrations 
of maze, score charts, and of the twins are included.— 
G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of Natural 
History). 


665. Verlaine, L. Histoire naturelle de la con- 
maissance chez le singe inférieur: le syncrétique. 
(Natural history of recognition in the lower monkey: 
syncretism.) Actualités sci., 1936, No. 320. Pp. 60. 
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—The author believes that mass or syncretic percep- 
tion is one of our mental processes and that the 
macaque has ideas of everything analogous to ours. 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


666. Verlaine, L. Histoire naturelle de la con- 
naissance chez le singe inférieur: l’abstrait. (Natural 
history of cognition in the lower monkey: the ab- 
stract.) Actualités sci., 1936, No. 360. Pp. 58.— 
The author examined the ability to analyze form, 
such as the whole recognized in any one of its parts, 
the triangle, ideas on geometric forms, animal and 
vegetable concepts. He then discusses synthesis, 
such as the mental reconstruction of an object cut 
into two parts with the fragments placed at a certain 
distance from one another, recognition of the more 
complete or the less complete of two objects, the 
concept of bird, mammals, etc. No bibliography.— 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


667. Verlaine, L. Le caractére analytique de la 
perception chez le macaque. (The analytic character 
of perception in the macaque.) Bull. Acad. Belg. Cl. 
Sct., 1935, Ser. 5. Pp. 32.—In this new series of 
experiments the author shows that the monkey has 
the “faculty of being able to guide its behavior by 
means of the degree of luminosity, size or form, one 
of the many elements of contour, or by a single detail 
in the complex structure of the objects serving as 
cues, the choice being based on its memory of the 
two objects analyzed during the course of the preced 
ing experiment.’’ For example, having been trained 
to choose a black circle when shown with a white 
square, the monkey will then choose correctly a black 
triangle when shown with a gray square, and next a 
white square when shown with a white barred sur- 
face, and so on. These experiments demonstrate the 
analytical character of perception in the macaque, 
especially the finding that negative objects as well as 
positive Ones serve as cues. The author considers, in 
conclusion, the relations of the absolute and the rela- 
tive in the monkey’s perceptual processes.—R. 
Nihard (Liége). 


668. Verlaine, L. Le relatif et l’absolu chez le 
macaque. (The relative and the absolute in the 
macaque.) Bull. Soc. Sci. Liége, 1935, No. 2, 90-96. 
A propos du syncrétisme. La perception d’un objet 
chez le macaque. (Concerning syncretism. Percep- 
tion of objects by the macaque.) Jbid., 1935, No. 3, 
132-137. La perception chez le macaque. Le vivant 
et le non vivant. (Perception in the macaque. The 
living and the non-living.) Jbid., 1935, No. 3, 137- 
140. De la connaissance chez le macaque. La 
substance. (Cognition in the macaque. Substance.) 
Ibid., 1935, Nos. 6 & 7, 239-242.—In a series of 
experiments Verlaine obtained the following results. 
(1) Coco, his Chinese bonnet-macaque, was able to 
distinguish relative size ‘‘independent of all charac- 
teristics foreign to the size of the objects.’’ (2) The 
monkey was trained to choose correctly which of two 
covers concealed his reward, the correct choice being 
determined by an object the nature of which was 
changed each trial and which was placed sometimes 
on the left and sometimes on the right. (3) The 
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monkey was forced to choose in a series of 21 trials 
the living from the non-living substance. 17 correct 
choices were made, 10 of which were consecutive. 
4) The monkey was able to make the correct choice 
when the cue was determined by the material of the 
viz., the same metal, always a yellow metal, 
See XI: 669 for conclusions.)—R. Nihard 


objet t 


one 
Liége). 
669. Verlaine, L. La vision des formes chez le 
macaque. Syncrétism. Analyse et synthése. (Form 
vision in the macaque. Syncretism. Analysis and 
synthesis.) Mém. Soc. Sci. Liége, 1935, 14, Ser. 2. 
Pp, 85.—By means of te following experiments and 
those described in XI: 668, Verlaine proposes to 
test whether generalization (the primordial role of 
which he has previously demonstrated in animals) 
can be explained simply by “‘vague mass perceptions, 
syncretic perceptions.’’ He set certain problems for 
his bonnet-macaque: choice between geometric forms 
given either in relief or in drawings, and choice 
hetween an animal and a vegetable, or between a bird 
a mammal, sometimes shown in real life and 
sometimes in pictured form. The monkey was able 
1) to recognize the form of the whole object in any 
one of its parts even if the latter was hardly distin- 
guishable from a part of another form (analysis), or 
(2) to reconstruct mentally a certain form or thing 
with the help of its fragments, rejecting other frag- 
ments the juxtaposition of which would not give the 
particular form desired, and guiding his choice 
whether the subject was a bird or a mammal) by the 
specific characteristics of the subject (synthesis). 
[he author concludes that the performances of his 
monkey cannot be explained by syncretism, but that 
this behavior proves the existence of powers of 
analysis and synthesis in the macaque which are 
singularly like those which condition: the so-called 
higher processes of abstraction.—R. Nihard (Liége). 
670. Wentworth, K. L. The effect of a native 
Mexican diet on learning and reasoning in white 
rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 255-267.—No 
reliable difference in maze learning was found to 
exist between normal animals and their litter-mates, 
which were fed a native Mexican diet consisting of 
hili con carne, boiled pinto beans, black coffee and 
white bread. Thirst was the drive used. There 
were 33 rats in each group. None of the animals, 
control or experimental, learned the Maier reasoning 
problem. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 
See also abstracts 586, 588, 598, 603, 610, 742, 
764, 839.) 
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671. Asmussen, E. Untersuchungen iiber die 
mechanische Reaktion der Skelettmuskelfaser. (In- 
vestigations on the mechanical reaction of the 
skeletal muscle fiber.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1934, 
70, 233-272.—(Biol. Abstr. X: 18572). 

_ 672. Asmussen, E. Uber die mechanische Reak- 
tion kurarisierter Muskeln. (Concerning the me- 
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chanical reaction of curarized muscles.) Skand. Arch. 
Physiol., 1935, 72, 51-62.—(Btol. Abstr. X: 18573). 

673. Asmussen, E., & Lindhard, J. Uber die 
maximale Muskelkontraktion and die Verbreitung 
des Reizes in der Muskelfaser. (Concerning the 
maximal muscle contraction and the distribution of 
the excitation in the muscle fiber.) Skand. Arch. 
Physiol., 1935, 72, 240-248.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 18574). 


674. Baker, E. G. S. Photoperiodicity in the 
spawning reaction of Pennaria tiarella, McCr. Proc. 
Ind. Acad. Sct., 1936, 45, 251-252.—By use of 
electric illumination it was shown that spawning 
reactions of this marine hydroid are regulated by 
alternating periods of light and darkness.—C. M. 
Louttit (Indiana). 

675. Beverly, B. I. 
development. J. Pediat., 1936, 8, 533-544. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

676. Birnbaum, H. ‘‘Sensibilité situative”: l’ap- 
prenti-instinct. (Situation sensibility: the learner 
instinct.) Rev. phil., 1936, 61, Nos. 7-8, 15-47. 
Instinct is not a simple reflex, but it appears with 
variations depending upon the external situation, and 
it adapts itself to the situation without the interven- 
tion of consciousness in its decision. Instinct sup 
poses a differential sensibility which is capable of 
understanding the situation and of controlling action 
so as to cover the situation, care being taken that the 
elements of the special act are properly adapted to 
the given case.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

677. Blinks, L. R. The effects of current flow on 
bioelectric potential. III. Nitella. J. gen. Physiol., 
1936, 20, 229-266.—Current flow affects the bio- 
electric potential of Nitella in three ways; counter 
E.M.F.’s are set up, stimulation occurs with outward 
directed currents, and the inward flow of current 
during a negative variation speeds up recovery. The 
mechanisms which might account for the bioelectric 
potential are discussed; the author favors a theory 
involving acidity changes.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

678. Block, H. Influence of muscular exertion 
upon mental performance. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 
1936, No. 202. Pp. 49.—The effect of voluntarily 
induced muscular contraction on speed and accuracy 
of human performance at tasks of varying difficulty 
was studied in 15 male subjects. An apparatus was 
constructed which allowed the subject to exert a 
stated amount of hand or foot pressure at the same 
time that he did mental work. Record in pounds was 
kept of the degree of pressure exerted. The apparatus 
was so constructed that it was impossible in the 
experimental series for the subject to do the mental 
task unless he was maintaining a steady degree of 
pressure. In the control series no appreciable pres- 
sure was exerted. Differences between group averages 
for hand pressure, foot pressure and both combined for 
the two series in speed and accuracy of continuous 
addition, syllogistic reasoning and selection of analo- 
gies were small, variable in direction, and statistically 
insignificant. Individual differences were wide- 
spread and consistent in all tests, under all exertion 
conditions. Results are overlaid by volitional and 
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motivational factors and are inconclusive for any 
motor theory of consciousness.—E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

679. Bébhm, H. Nystagmus latens. (Latent 
nystagmus.) Neustadt a. d. Aisch: Schmidt, 1936. 
Pp. 14.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

680. Briffault, R. Reasons for anger. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1936. Pp. 265. $2.50.—(Not seen). 

681. Buchtal, F. Widerstandsmessungen an ein- 
zelnen, quergestreiften Muskelfasern in Ruhe and 
wihrend der Kontraktion. (Resistance measure- 
ments on single striated muscle fibers at rest and 
during contraction.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1934, 
70, 199-226.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 18579). 


682. Buchtal, F. Weitere Untersuchungen iiber 
Widerstandsmessungen an einzelnen quergestreiften 
Muskelfasern. (Further investigations on resistance 
measurements on single striated muscle fiber.) Skand. 
Arch. Phystol., 1935, 72, 63-72.—(Biol. Abstr. X: 
18581). 

683. Buchtal, F., & Lindhard, J. Elektrostatische 
Messungen an einzelnen motorischen Endplatten 
und Muskelfasern. (Electrostatic measurements on 
single motor end-plate and muscle fibers.) Skand. 
Arch. Physiol., 1934, 70, 227-232.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 
18580). 


684. Causey, D., & Waters, R. H. Parental care 
in with "especial reference to the 
of young by the albino rat. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 
22, 241-254.—After a general discussion of the phe- 
nomena of prenatal care in mammals and a review of 
the literature, the authors present observations on 
the manner in which rats, cats, and dogs pick up their 
young. Observations of the places grasped in manipu- 
lating the young indicate that no particular anatom- 
ical part is grasped. Convenience seems to determine 
the portion grasped. Instinctive guidance is thus not 
apparent, according to the writers. There is a decline 
in the animal's “‘solicitude” for her babies as these be- 
come older. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


685. Collip, J. Hormones. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 
1936, 43, 411-420.—A short review of some of the 
recent experimental findings regarding the endocrine 
glands and their relation to human behavior.—0O. P. 
Lester (Buffalo). 


686. Cross, H. M. The motor capacities of 
stutterers. Arch. Speech, 1936, 1, 112-132.—A 
comparative study of normal speakers and stutterers, 
using (1) standardized motor skill tests, (2) rates of 
movement of lips, tongue, jaw, diaphragm and hands. 
The purpose of the study was to determine whether 
or not the incoordinations involved in stuttering 
extended beyond the speech situation and into struc- 
tures not directly related to the speech mechanism. 
The results show that stutterers are not significantly 
inferior in unimanual activities but are decidedly 
inferior in bimanual ones. Stutterers are more ambi- 
dextrous. Right-handed normal speakers are superior 
to stutterers in regard to rate of movement of the 
right hand, left hand, lips, jaw, tongue, and dia- 
phragm; while left-handed normal speakers are 


superior to stutterers in the rate of movement of the 
left hand only. Definite qualitative differences were 
noted in the records from the two groups of subjects. — 
C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


* 687. Dershimer, F. W. Der Einfluss des Seelen-. 

lebens auf die Geburt. (Theinfluence of the menta! 
life upon parturition.) Psychother. Prax., 1936, 3, 
77-82.—The object of this study was to determine the 
causes of labored parturition in women of sound 
health ; that is, to determine the influence of emotional! 
factors in such situations, on the hypothesis that the 
affects and conflicts of civilized woman have been 
contributing factors in the prolongation and suffering 
of parturition. The subjects were 15 apparently 
normal women, who underwent psychological observa. 
tion in a maternity hospital, both before and after 
parturition. The effect of the mental attitudes of 
parents upon children was also studied. The follow- 
ing factors were established: (1) frequent euphoria: 
(2) fear of the pains of parturition; (3) fear of the 
loss of freedom; (4) fear of an unhappy married life; 
(5) fear of inability to fulfil the ideal of motherhood: 
(6) fear of heredity; (7) fear caused by the precon. 
ceived conviction that parturition is destined to bea 
form of martyrdom, as indicated in religious writings; 
(8) resentment, partly toward the husband, partly 
toward the child, partly toward nature. Few if any 
of these factors are present in the case of primitive 
women. It is recommended that: careful application 
of the principles of mental hygiene should be made, 
especially before the first parturition; study should 
include expert observation of the husband and rela- 
tives of such patients; education should offset errone- 
ous misconceptions, fears, etc.; psychotherapeutic 
treatment should be available.—S. W. Downs 
(Berkeley, Calif.) 


688. Fearing, F., & Ross, G. Behavior factors 
affecting body temperature in pigeons. I. General 
level of activity as modified by anesthesia and visual 
controls. J. comp. Psychol., 1932, 22, 219-230-— 
Deep anesthesia, light anesthesia, and reduction of 
light stimulation was followed by a significant de- 
crease in body temperature. According to the 
authors, such results “indicate that body tempera- 
tures are depressed by the reduction of the general 
level of muscular activity of the animal induced by 
the introduction of experimental variables tending 
to lower the animal's susceptibility to stimulation 
and suggest that in birds, at least, body temperature 
is an index of the general tonic state of the animal.” 
The relation of these results to the concept of a heat 
regulating center is discussed. Bibliography.— N. L. 
Munn (Peabody). 

689. Fearing, F., & Ross, G. Behavior factors 
affecting body temperature in pigeons. II. General 
level of activity as modified by deprivation and 
ingestion of food with particular reference to the 
“hunger drive.”” J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 231- 
239.—Food deprivation for periods of, respectively, 
48 and 155 hours was followed by a test period o! 
eight hours during which body temperature was 
recorded every 10 minutes. Some animals were (ed 
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at the end of the deprivation period, while others 
were not. The 48-hour deprivation groups had 
temperatures consistently higher than did control 
animals. The 155-hour groups, however, had tem- 
peratures lower than those of the controls and 
48-hour animals. The effect of food at the beginning 
of the eight-hour observation period was to raise 
temperatures. Since the 48-hour fasting period was 
associated with higher subsequent temperatures than 
was the 155-hour period, and temperature is related 
to excitability (responsiveness to stimulation), these 
results are believed to have suggestive value for work 
in which control of drive is a factor. Bibliography.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


690. Garbarini, P. Le choix du support pour les 
larves des Spirorbis borealis Daudin. (The selection 
of substrate by the larvae of Spitrorbis borealis 
Daudin.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1936, 122, 158-160. 

[wo species of Spirorbis which are of common 
occurrence on the French shores show the peculiarity 
of not appearing on the same substrate. The author 
studied the question experimentally to determine 
whether this was due to the influence of the sub- 
strate, either on the larva at the time of attachment 
or on the subsequent life of the worm. An interaction 
was found between the two members of the biological 
association, the larva and the substrate, in that the 
larva is repelled by ascidians and attracted by fucus, 
which modifies the environment at the contact in a 
way favorable to the attachment of the larva. There 
is therefore a true association in F. Picard’s sense 
and not mere juxtaposition —M. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

691. Gos, M. Les réflexes conditionnels chez 
Vembryon d’oiseau. (Conditioned reflexes in the 
bird embryo.) Bull. Soc. Sci. Liége, 1935, No. 4-5, 
194-199; No. 6-7, 246-250.—Using a very delicate 
apparatus, which is described, the author was able to 
arouse in chick embryos (at least from the end of the 
17th day) the association of jar and electrical stimula- 
tion or sound and electrical stimulation. The number 
of associations necessary to obtain anticipation 
diminished as the age of the embryo increased. It 
seems, therefore, that certain reflexes, if not all, 
which are manifested at the time of hatching by the 
young bird, might be established during the course of 
the embryonic life by analogous procedures; they 
would be eventually indistinguishable from condi- 
tioned reflexes.—R. Nihard (Liége). 


692. Greenwald, D. U. New apparatus for the 
measurement of the electrodermal response. Proc. 
la Acad. Sci., 1935, 42, 169.—An analysis of the 
literature on apparatus used to measure electrodermal 
responses shows the characteristics considered im- 
portant by the majority of investigators. Apparatus 
which includes most of these is described. Thirteen 
7, features are listed.—B. Wellman 

owa). 

693. Heydecke, K. H. Unsere Erfahrungen iiber 
den Einfluss der Sterilisierung auf die psychische 
Gesamthaltung der Sterilisierten. (Our experiences 
concerning the influence of sterilization on the mental 
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attitudes of the subject.) Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 
1936, 38, No. 24.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

694. Holcomb, R., & Richards, T. W. Simultane- 
ous records of gastric and bodily movements of 
puppies. Proc. la Acad. Sct., 1935, 42, 176.—Using 
an animal stabilimeter for the graphic recording of 
bodily activity and the balloon technique for measure- 
ment of stomach contractions, simultaneous records 
were obtained from two puppies.—B. Wellman 
(Iowa). 

695. Johnson, L., & Lauer, A. R. Effect of induced 
manual handicaps on motor performance of a com- 
plex nature. Proc. la Acad. Sci., 1935, 42, 168-169.— 
The question of how much one’s ability to drive an 
automobile would be affected by the loss of an arm 
was studied experimentally under laboratory condi- 
tions. Comparison was made between manipulative 
ability, errors, stop signs and other stimuli missed, 
and driving speed, using right, left and both hands 
respectively. The standardized driving test of Lauer 
and Kotvis was used. There was little loss in effi- 
ciency when either member was used separately and 
little difference between right and left hands.—B. 
Wellman (lowa). 

696. Kerley, C. G., Lorenze, E. J., Jr., & Godfrey, 
E.R. Calcium and inorganic phosphorus in the blood 
serum of emotionally unbalanced children. JN. Y. 
St. J. Med., 1935, 35, 571-572.—Of 90 children 81 
showed normal Ca values and 83 normal inorganic 
P values. Exaggerated nervous symptoms were not 
more severe in children with low Ca values than in 
those with normal Ca and P values.—(Courtesy 
Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

697. Klauder, J. V. Psychogenic aspects of skin 
diseases. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 84, 249-273.— 
The subject is discussed under: the influence of the 
skin on the psyche, the influence of the psyche on 
the skin, clinical aspects of the relation of psycholo- 
gical phenomena to skin diseases. Cases are cited. 
Bibliography.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

698. Klossovsky, B., & Kassatkin, N. I. [The 
development of vestibular nystagmus in man and 
animal.) Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1935, 38, 718.—Experi- 
ments on premature infants and kittens show that, 
before reaching its normal expression, nystagmus 
passes through four phases. After rotation, (1) 
swerving of the eyes is observed in a direction opposite 
to that of the rotation, and slow return to normal; 
(2) after the swerve, some slight movements in the 
direction of the plane of rotation; (3) slight rapid and 
slow nystagmoid movements of very small amplitude; 
and (4) rhythmic nystagmoid movements with rapid 
and slow components.—(Courtesy Child Develpm. 
Abstr.) 

699. Kup, J. v. 
miannlicher Geschlechtsunfihigkeit. (A contribution 
on the heredity of total male impotence.) Z. menschl. 
Vererb.- u. KonstitLehre, 1936, 20, 27-30.—Complete 
male impotence frequently is developed, but it may 
also be inherited, although the literature on this 
subject claims such inheritance to be rare. Total 
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impotence is a concomitant of numerous diseases 
such as hereditary feeble-mindedness, idiocy, various 
types of nervous and cerebral diseases, and poisoning 
from alcohol, nicotine or lead. The pedigree of one 
young man suffering from total impotence is given.— 
S. W. Downs (Berkeley, Calif.) 

700. Leibold, R. Eine neve Entwicklungstheorie 
des Rhythmus. (A new developmental theory of 
rhythm.) Z. pidag. Psychol., 1936, 37, 161-165.— 
Leibold’s experiments show that the first stage of 
synchronism between acoustic and motor phenomena 
appears about the fourth year of life as a repetitive 
tapping with parallel walking movements. This is 
the totalitarian preliminary to rhythm. Its character- 
istics are disconnection and lack of accent. It is 
the easiest rhythm and the only one which satisfies 
the psychophysical functional whole, i.e motor 
demands, and the emotional element of tension: 
release. It brings into play the large up-and-down 
movements. Beat-pause, on which it is based, is 
nearer emotion than loud-soft. The differentiations 
of this primary rhythm are discussed. As to the 
differences between the theory of Leibold and that of 
Wundt, the latter, although logical, is based on adult 
experiences, not on psychogenetic considerations. It 
is built on changes of accent and does not recognize 
beat-pause, which is the earliest genetic form. It 
starts from a “rhythmic element,” i.e. a connected 
form, whereas development proceeds from a whole to 
connected parts.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


701. Levin, P. M. Restlessness and morbid 
hunger in man. Science, 1936, 84, 463.—This is a 
study of 279 children who showed marked restless- 
ness, mental deficiency, and morbid hunger. They 
were divided into three groups on the basis of mental 
test scores and checked against a control group of 
273 non-restless children. The conclusion is made 
that these symptoms constitute a syndrome in man 
similar to that observed in animals, and that it 
appears to be due to a lesion of the prefrontal region.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


702. Lewis, D. Vocal resonance. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1936, 8, 91-99.—This paper describes a method 
for determining the physical constants of the resonant 
systems operating in the production of sung vowels. 
Harmonic analyses of the sung vowel are made for 
several slightly different frequencies of the funda- 
mental, and to the resulting data a set of resonant 
curves are fitted according to a method described 
in an appendix to the paper. The reported results 
support the cord-tone-resonance theory, which states, 
in effect, that the vocal cords during phonation set 
up in the air immediately adjacent to them a complex 
motion consisting of a fundamental and a large num- 
ber of its overtones. This complex is called the cord- 
tone. The vocal cavities, on which the cord-tone acts 
as a force, have the properties of simple resonators 
and therefore serve to modify the spectrum of the 
energy flowing from the cords.—S. S. Stevens (Har- 
vard). 


703. Mateer, F. The correction of special difficul- 
ties through glandular therapy. JYearb. elem. Sch. 
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Prin., 1936, 15, 541-545.—Glandular treatment js 
needed in certain types of personality disorders jy 
children. Cases of calcium deficiency, of lowered 
thyroid activity and of lowered pituitary functioning 
are discussed.—M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati Chil. 
dren’s Home). 

704. Overbeek, J. van. Growth substance curva. 
tures of Avena in light and dark. J. gen. Physi: 
1936, 20, 283-309.—An analysis of the light growth 
response of Avena coleoptiles by means of the curva. 
tures produced by growth substance under different 
conditions.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

705. Perkins, H.F. Adoption and fertility. Engen 
News, 1936, 21, 95-101.—273 cases were examined 
to determine whether infertility is affected by adop. 
tion of a little child; at least one child was born to 
each of 200 couples at periods averaging 38.8 months 
after adoption of a child and approximately 10 years 
after marriage. The author recognizes the greater 
probability that positive rather than negative results 
will be reported. Probable explanations for the 
apparently causal connection between adoption and 
subsequent first successful pregnancy may be phys. 
ical, but ultimately psychological. The delicate 
acid-base equilibrium essential for conception and the 
abundant secretion of thyroxin during normal inter. 
course may be disturbed by over-anxiety for parent. 
hood as well as by other emotional abnormalities, 
The density of the sperm swarm necessary for fer- 
tilization may be influenced by sexual stimulation; 
the presence of a little child has a stimulating effect 
upon the reproductive apparatus. The author re 
gards ‘‘the stabilizing influence of the child in the 
home as constituting one probable factor in such cases 
of late pregnancies as are found to have followed the 
adoption of a child.”"—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh 

706. Pflegel, H. Psychische Abartigkeiten endo- 
krin gestérter Kinder. (Psychic anomalies in children 
with endocrine disturbances.) Zeulenroda: Ober- 
reuter, 1936. Pp. 44.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown 

707. Rabaud, E. La fixation des pagures dans les 
coquilles des gastéropodes. (The fixation of hermit 
crabs to the shells of gastropods.) C. R. Soc. Biol 
Paris, 1936, 122, 152—154.—It is generally believed 
that hermit crabs fasten themselves to the shell 
which they inhabit by means of such morphological 
appendages as the telson, uropods, and fourth and 
fifth pereiopods. Through experimentation whereby 
the crabs were given glass shells, both flat and 
cylindrical, the author found that the appendages 
acted (if they were active at all) as accessory means 
in the adherence of the crab to the artificial shell, the 
essential role being played by the crab’s musculature 
as a whole.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

708. Rank, O. Truth and reality. A life history 
of the human will. New York: Knopf, 1936. Pp. 
+ 193. $2.00.—A translation by Jessie Taft 0 
Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit (see III: 2484).—/ 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

709. Scharmer, J. Die Bedeutung der Rechts 
Links-Struktur und die Orientierung bei Lithobiu: 
forficatus. (The significance of right-left structur 
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and the orientation of Lithobius forficatus.) Zool. 
Jb., 1935, 54, 459-506.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 18500). 

710. Schlunsen, A. Lokomotionen und Orientier- 
ungsbewegungen von Hydren unter Lichteinfluss. 
(Motion and orientation movements of hydras under 
the influence of light.) Zool. Jb., 1935, 54, 423-458.- 

( Biol. Abstr. X: 18501). 

711. Shackson, R. An action current study of 
muscle contraction latency with special reference to 
latent tetany in stutterers. Arch. Speech, 1936, 1, 
g7-111.—The relative lengths of time (latency) 
between (1) the incidence of action currents and 
muscle thickening, and (2) muscle thickening and the 
beginning of the movement, were studied by the 
author to determine the presence or absence of a 
latent tetany in the muscles of stutterers. The 
presence of this latent tetany would be revealed by 
“a faster than normal reaction to the nerve impulse 
or action currents” in the movements of stutterers 
than among normal speakers. Records from the 
flexor digitorum sublimis, biceps brachii, triceps 
brachii, and masseter were obtained from 26 stutterers 
and 41 normal speakers. Simultaneous records of 
action currents from the contracting muscle, the 
muscle thickening, and the movement of the limb 
were obtained. No significant differences were found 
between the A.C.-M.T. latencies of any of the sub- 
jects for any of the muscles studied. The range of 
such latencies (averages) was from 9.9 to 12.7 sigma. 
The muscle thickening-limb movement latencies 
showed a much greater variability, ranging between 
25.9 and 73 sigma. When individual muscle groups 
were taken separately stutterers showed only slightly 
shorter latencies than those of normal speakers. 
When all the muscle groups were grouped together 
stutterers showed significantly shorter action current- 
muscle thickening latencies. ‘This may indicate a 
latent tetany in stutterers.".—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 

712. Simerka, C. O periodicnosti jevu dusevnich. 
On the periodicity of mental phenomena.) Rev. 
Psychiat., Praha, 1936, 33, 617-627.—A 
systematic review of a few publications pertaining 
to the problem of periodicity in mental life and some 
observations made by the author himself. Examples 
are given to show how a dream or a musical theme 
can recur through a number of years in intervals of 
several months. Attention is also drawn to the 
noticeable rhythm and varying efficiency of mental 
production. The statement is made that mental 
rhythm is different from and independent of physio- 
logical rhythm of the organism. The two follow 
different courses of development.—Z. Piotrowski 
(Columbia). 

713. Simonson, E., Teslenko, N., & Gorkin, M. 
Einfluss von Voriibungen auf die Leistung beim 100m- 
Lauf. (The effect of previous practice on perform- 
ance in the hundred-meter run.) Arbeitsphysiologie, 
1936, 9, 152-165.—(Biol. Abstr. X: 18607). 

714. Skinner, E. The superficial abdominal re- 
flexes. J. ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 394-410.—Techniques 
lor producing the superficial abdominal reflexes are 
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described and a series of observations reported. Facts 
which must be considered in explaining the reflex 
are its rapidity, its quick fatigue, and its absence 
during infancy, sleep and anesthesia, certain cerebral 
diseases, and violent emotion, especially fear. The 
author suggests that the reflex is a release phe- 
nomenon, the stimulus to the segmental spinal arc 
setting off a neuronic discharge previously stored up, 
and that the lower neurons are kept in constant 
balance by two sets of impulses: the recent, con- 
cerned with integrated movements and served by 
the pyramidal tract; and the archaic, concerned with 
primitive movements, and served by the older cortico- 
spinal tracts.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

715. Steckle, L. C. Two additional attempts to 
condition the pupillary reflex. J. gen. Psychol., 
1936, 15, 369-377.—‘‘Hudgins’ experiment has been 
repeated with two pieces of apparatus, one identical 
with his own, and the other like his in principle. The 
data obtained from both instruments have been con- 
sistent. In neither case have conditioned iridic 
responses clearly evidenced themselves. That our 
results diverge so markedly from those of Hudgins 
can be due only to some factor or factors uncontrolled 
by him or by ourselves. We have most scrupulously 
followed his procedure and method in our attempts to 
establish unambiguous conditioned pupillary _re- 
sponses. To date, we have been unable to do so.’’— 
H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


716. Sun, K. H., & Dun, F. T. Note on geotropism 
in the dark-adapted Planaria gonocephala. Chin. 
J. Psychol., 1936, 1, 1-9.—Planaria gonocephala, a 
close relative of Planaria maculata, were collected 
and reared in spherical flasks, which were placed in a 
vertical position in their natural medium (i.e., in the 
water collected from the spring) for use of testing their 
geotropism. The authors tried to follow Olmsted's 
experimental conditions as closely as possible. The 
results showed that (1) when there was no change of 
water for a week the majority of the unfed and dark- 
adapted Planaria gonocephala lodged in the neck 
region of the flask; (2) when the effect of the foul 
water was eliminated, i.e., with change of water 
four hours after each reading, the majority of the 
worms remained in the bottom; and (3) with change of 
water after each reading the continuously fed worms 
which were kept in the dark for seven days showed 
indifferent distribution. The authors concluded that 
the so-called negative geotropism in Planaria macu- 
lata as found by Olmsted is in all probability a chem- 
ically induced phenomenon and is therefore not a true 
response to gravity. In other words, the type of 
distribution of Planaria gonocephala is determined 
by metabolic condition in relation to the condition of 
their surrounding medium.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. 
Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 

717. T’ang, Y., & Wu, C. F. The effects of uni- 
lateral labyrinthectomy in the albino rat. Chin. J. 
Physiol., 1936, 10, 571-598.—One of the non-auditory 
labyrinths of a rat was destroyed as a whole through 
an opening in the ventral wall of the bulla ossea while 
the rat lay supine under ether narcosis. The follow- 
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ing symptoms were observed, the longest period of 
observation being one year after labyrinthectomy: 
(1) The eye on the operated side deviates toward the 
ventral side, while the other eye turns toward the 
dorsal side. (2) There is a torsion of the head and 
neck toward the operated side (the ear of that side 
turns ventrad). (3) The trunk is rotated in such a 
way that the head and body assume a spiral form— 
this being best seen when the rat is held by the pelvis 
with the head pointing downward in the air. (4) The 
animal rolls over and over toward the operated side 
when it is submerged in the water. These are perma- 
nent symptoms. (5) There was usually a spontaneous 
nystagmus of the eyes; the quick component on the 
operated side being rostrad and dorsad, that on the 
intact side being caudad and ventrad. (6) The head 
was bent toward the operated side (the nose came 
nearer to the shoulder of that side). (7) The foreleg 
of the operated side became much less extended and 
much more adducted than that of the intact side. 
(8) Most of the rats often rolled over and over toward 
the operated side when placed on the floor. (9) When 
the rat was held in the air by the pelvis with its head 
pointing downward, the tail moved in one particular 
direction, i.e., clockwise or counterclockwise (viewed 
from the tail end) according as the left or right 
labyrinth had been destroyed. These are not perma- 
nent or transient symptoms. The authors also 
studied the effects of unilateral labyrinth-cocainiza- 
tion (using 5% cocaine solution). The results ob- 


tained are essentially the same as those of unilateral 
labyrinthectomy, except that in the case of cocainiza- 


tion the symptoms usually pass away within four or 
five hours. The relations of the present findings to 
those of the previous investigators are discussed. 
Two figures.—C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 
Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 


718. Thomas, M. La biologie de l’instinct. (The 
biology of instinct.) Rev. néo-scolast. Phil., 1935, 
38, 437-453.—The author bases his conclusions on 
observations and experiments made by himself and 
others on insects and on spiders. He says that 
specificity of behavior, which is sometimes displayed 
even in the minutest details, cannot be explained 
(at least in the case of solitary insects) either by 
memory or imitation, by environment, by the nature 
of the insect’s needs, or by its anatomical structure. 
He believes that it is necessary to assume that the 
insect has an awareness at least of the immediate 
ends to be realized. Instinct is therefore a scientific 
reality which the author defines as follows: “a 
virtual awareness, which is hereditary, of a plan for a 
specific way of living.”” To the objection frequently 
drawn from the enormous percentage of individuals 
which die prematurely, Thomas replies that this 
mortality is due not to a deficiency in the instinct 
but to causes extrinsic to the individual, for in rearing 
experiments in which the subjects were sheltered from 
disturbances the insects spontaneously exhibited their 
specific modes of behavior.—R. Nihard (Liége). 


719. Travis, L. E., Tuttle, W. W., & Bender, 
W. R. G. An analysis of precedence of movement 
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in simultaneous contraction of homologous muscje 
groups. Arch. Speech, 1936, 1, 170-178.—A series 
of three experiments is described in which the instryc. 
tions and stimuli are varied while the responses of 
homologous muscles remain constant and simple 
The object of the experiments was to determine the 
effects of instructions and stimuli upon the precedence 
of lead in simultaneous movements. Right-handed 
left-handed, ambidextrous and stuttering subjects 
were used. The authors conclude that “the prece. 
dence of lead ... is determined largely by the 
instructions given and the tasks involved. The 
present study explains partially at least the differ. 
ences reported by previous workers and the yp. 
expected results obtained by some of them.”’—C. y. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 

720. Trendelenburg, W. Untersuchungen iiber 
die Stimmbandschwingungen. (Investigations op 
the vibrations of the vocal cords.) S. B. preys; 
Akad. Wiss., 1935, No. 21. Pp. 30.—R. R. Wij. 
loughby (Brown). 

721. Wenger, M. A., & Irwin, O. C. Variations in 
electrical resistance of the skin in newborn infants, 
Proc. la Acad. Sci., 1935, 42, 167-168.—Measure- 
ments were made of the large variations in apparent 
electrical resistance of the skin of 15 newborn infants, 
The results indicated that increases in palmar re. 
sistance were associated with muscular relaxation 
and not with sleep per se. They further suggested 
that activity resulted in a decrease in resistance, 
Variations in resistance were roughly proportional in 
extent to level of resistance, thus rendering curves 
directly incomparable. A technique for superimposi- 
tion of curves on comparable ordinates is presented.— 
B. Wellman (Iowa). 

722. Ziegler, L. H., & Knudson, A. Activity after 
recovery from rickets. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 
199-217.—With a view to determining behavior 
sequelae of rickets, the authors investigated the 
revolving-drum activity of young rats which had 
recovered from rickets produced by a rachitogenic 
diet. Several groups were investigated under various 
conditions and their behavior compared with that of 
controls. The largest group consisted of 8 rats. The 
data indicate a decrease in running activity of animals 
fed the defective diet directly, but an increase in the 
running activity of rats derived from rachitic mothers. 
It is suggested that the latter rats suffered from 
“constitutional starvation.’’ Adults fed a rachitogenic 
diet showed decreased activity. Bibliography.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

[See also abstracts 549, 551, 555, 579, 590, 620, 645, 

646, 647, 670, 723, 778, 785, 836, 848, 856, 865, 

868, 877, 884, 1008, 1013, 1019, 1024, 1026. } 
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723. Bremer, F. Nouvelles recherches sur le 
mécanisme du sommeil. (New studies on the mech- 
anism of sleep.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1936, 122, 
460-464.—The author has previously shown a very 
specialized syndrome which occurs in the cat after 
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a transection of the brain stem at the level of the 
medulla and the midbrain, care being taken to avoid 
the basilar artery. This syndrome is strongly analo- 
gous to deep sleep. After performing certain new 
experiments on Cats, the author clearly confirms his 
hypothesis of the role played by the incessant corti- 
cipetal flow of sensory currents in the maintenance of 
the waking activity of the cerebral cortex. This 
activity can be considered as homologous to a central 
tonus, that is to say, to a level of neurone activity 
maintained by a continuous reflex mechanism which is 
exteroceptive and proprioceptive—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

724. Dietz, P. A. Mensch en droom. (Man and 
his dreams.) Leiden: Sijthoff, 1935. Pp. 254. FI. 
3.25.—This is in large part a criticism-of psycho- 
analysis by one representing primarily Jung’s and 
Adler’s viewpoints. Dreams are units which give 
the dreamer certain information, which may be 
illustrative, critical or clarifying. The author objects 
to Freud’s distinction of manifest and latent dream 
content, which to him constitute a single unit. Dream 
interpretation consists of meaningful explanation of 
the manifest dream content. To the present author, 
apparent nonsense has a deeper meaning of its own, 
whereas Freud seeks a deeper biological meaning 
behind it.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

725. Erickson, M. H. A clinical note on a word- 
association test. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 84, 538- 
540.—A word-association test given seven times at 
intervals of one to three days in both waking and 


hypnotic states elicited from a patient a connected 
series of responses to “stomach” which paralleled a 


strong emotional situation. The induction of a deep 
hypnotic trance was apparently without any effect 
on her unconscious emotional problem, nor did the 
intervention of non-experimental days modify the 
emotional needs.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


726. Hyman, H. T. The value of psychoanalysis 
as a therapeutic procedure. J. Amer. med. Ass., 
1936, 106, 326-329.—The author reports on a group 
of 43 patients who had been referred by him to 
accredited analysts for treatment. Of 15 patients who 
suffered from profound psychiatric disease 12 were 
failures; in 2 patients the results were questionable, 
and in 1 recovery occurred. In a second group of 28 
patients with less serious psychiatric disorders 17 
were described as distinctly benefited by their 
analyses, but the remaining 11 patients were not sig- 
nificantly improved.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo * esc wort, 


727. Liss, E. Spieltechniken in der Kinder- 
analyse. (Play technique in the analysis of children.) 
Z. psychoanal., Pidag., 1936, 10, 251-262.—When 
the analysis has reached a period of temporary stagna- 
tion, spontaneous production of various kinds may 
uncover unconscious material of great importance. 
Examples are given from clinical experience with 
adults and children in which drawings, verses, play 
with dolls, ete., successfully replaced dream material. 
To the usual analytical interpretation of play should 
be added its synthetic aspect. This technique gives 
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valuable information on abilities, especially of an 
artistic nature. Furthermore, a comparison with 
normal children in progressive schools becomes 
possible, which is of great value in interpreting and 
diagnosing behavior as normal or abnormal. This is 
another instance of much needed cooperation between 
different branches of education—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

728. Mianchen, A. Denkhemmung und ion 
aus Kastrationsangst. (Thought inhibition and 
aggression caused by fear of castration.) Z. psycho- 
anal. Pidag., 1936, 10, 276-299.—A clinical report of 
a boy, almost eight years old, who had made no 
progress in school. His play activities consisted of 
endless repetition, he appeared to have no memory 
even for pleasant events, and his aggressiveness was 
such that he habitually hit and scratched his father, 
the servant and his school mates. It developed during 
analysis that his fear of castration, brought on by 
masturbation and aggravated by a childhood opera- 
tion for removal of a second thumb on one hand, led 
him to reverse the situation and inflict pain, at the 
same time using forgetting as a defense mechanism. 
To this fear was added the memory of having been 
in a plaster cast for months because of a hip mjury 
incurred when he had disobeyed orders, and the 
knowledge of having been circumcised. Jealousy of 
his father provided the primary aggressive tendency, 
fear of castration the s*condary, while a superficial 
aggressive tendency was .aused by people's reactions 
to his self-imposed retardation ——H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

729. Rank, O. Will therapy. An analysis of the 
therapeutic process in terms of relationship. New 
York: Knopf, 1936. Pp. xxv + 292. $2.50.—A trans- 
lation of Technik der Psychoanalyse; II, Die An- 
alytische Reaktion; III, Die Analyse des Analytikers 
(see IV: 4295; V: 4424), together with a preface and 
introduction by the translator, Jessie Taft. In the 
introduction the translator covers material from Vol. 
I of the German edition which is essential for under- 
standing the contents of the present volume.—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

730. Reik, T. Der iiberraschte Psychologe. Uber 
Erraten und Verstehen unbewusster Vorgiinge. 
(The astonished psychologist. On the apprehension 
and comprehension of unconscious processes.) Leiden: 
Sijthoff, 1935. Pp. 292. RM. 9.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

731. Reik, T. The unknown murderer. (Trans. 
by K. Jones.) London: Hogarth, 1936. Pp. 260. 
12/6.—(Not seen). 

732. Saussure, R. de. Die reaktiven Charakter- 
ziige und ihre Bedeutung in der Psychoanalyse. 
(Reactive traits and their significance in psycho- 
analysis.) Psychother. Prax., 1936, 3, 65-73.—The 
major function of psychoanalysis is the uncovering 
and removal of resistances; of these there are three 
types, only one of which, character resistances, is 
dealt with in this study. Characters may be classified 
in four categories: (1) obedient; (2) rebellious 
obedient; (3) rebellious disobedient; (4) independent. 
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All these indicate, to the psychoanalyst, a protection 
against submission to loss. These traits in children 
are of the utmost importance to parents and edu- 
cators. W. Downs (Berkeley, Calif.) 

733. Stengel, E. Priifungsangst und Priifungs- 
neurose. (Examination fear and examination neu- 
rosis.) Z. psychoanal. Pidag., 1936, 10, 300-320.— 
Comparisons are made between examinations and 


the initiation ceremonies of primitive peoples, which 


appear to be parallel procedures in every respect. 
This explains the libidinous aspect of an examination 
and its relation to the Oedipus complex. When the 
id or the super-ego interferes with the individual’s 
adjustment during or before the examination, this 
entirely normal fear becomes pathological. This, 
however, occurs only in persons who are neurotic in 
other respects as well. Different types of neurotic 
behavior on the part of candidates and examiners are 
described and analyzed.— //. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

734. Sterba, E. Zwei Arten der Abwehr. (Two 
kinds of defense.) Z. psychoanal. Paddag., 1936, 10, 
263—268.—A three-year-old girl attempted to com- 
pensate for the normal penis-envy by taking to the 
kindergarten toys which she knew the other children 
did not have and with which she would not let them 
play. When she was criticized for this behavior she 
began to imitate her chum's older brother in language 
and mannerisms. This might have led to a neurosis 
or pathological character formation, had not her 
mother explained sexual differences in some detail. 
This caused her to accept reality, but not without 
making certain corrections for this ‘‘injustice’’ in her 
imagination. Her play activities consisted largely of 
an exaggerated display of tenderness toward her dolls 
and the heroines of her fairy stories. Interference with 
this harmless compensation process might have had 
because it served to make defen- 


very serious results, 
daily life unnecessary.— //. 


sive behavior in her 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 

735. Weiss, R. ny or a und Schule. (Psy- 
choanalysis and the school.) pbsychoanal. Pidag 
1936, 10, 321-336.—A survey of nih literature cove ring 
contributions which psychoanalysis has made to the 
school situation. It includes the following topics: 
(1) the teacher’s unconscious, (2) diagnosing the 
pupils’ difficulties, (3) suicidal tendencies of school 
children, (4) the sexuality of school children, (5) the 
role of sexual curiosity in education, (6) criticism of 
educational reform, (7) social behavior of school 
children, (8) teachers and pupils, (9) aids to training 
in the school room, (10) teachers and psychoanalysis. 

H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

[See also abstracts 598, 708, 736, 810. | 
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736. Alexander, F., & Menninger, W. C. The 
relation of persecutory delusions to the functioning 
of the gastro-intestinal tract. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1936, 84, 541-554.—A causal psychodynamic rela- 
tionship between a pessimistic defeatist or a paranoid 
attitude and the tendency to constipation has been 
assumed on the basis of the psychoanalytic material. 


soc 
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To test the general validity of this causal connection 
a group of 100 cases showing persecutory delusions 
and 100 control cases have been investigated with 
reference to their excremental functions and attitude 
toward food. It is shown that in the control grou 
there is an incidence of 26% of constipation, in con. 
trast to 72% suffering from both constipation and 
persecutory delusions. The frequent constipation of 
patients suffering from persecutory delusions is condi. 
tioned mainly by their conflict about anal-sadistic 
tendencies which they deny and project. Their 
frequent deprecatory attitudes and delusions about 
their food is another manifestation of the projection 
of their anal-sadistic impulses. Of 40 patients suffer. 
ing from depression 76.5 % suffered from constipation 
_ BR. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

a 7. Allendy, R. La loi de similitude en psychia- 
win (The law of similitude in psychiatry.) 
ps 1934, No. 1, 5-15.—The author draws a 
parallelism between certain diseases which oscillate 
from one metastasis to another because of a lack of 
sufficient power to overcome one or the other of the 
forms, and the neuropathic cases who shift their 
conflicts because certain forces of a psychologica 
nature are lacking. Thus the patient is incapable of 
becoming clearly aware of the conflict involved and 
incapable of deliberately sacrificing one 
another.—M. H. Piéron 


Ol ut 


affectively 
object or 
(Sorbonne). 

738. Armstrong, H. G. A special form of func- 
tional psychoneurosis appearing in airplane pilots. 
J. Amer. med. Ass., 1936, 106, 1347—1354.—In a study 
of functional nervous disorders occurring in 163 
airplane pilots the author found that 11% suffered 
from a special form of neurosis which was character- 
ized by general irritability, gastric neurosis, insomnia, 
motor hyperactivity, and depletion of the centers for 
higher mental activity. The principal etiological 
factors included accident hazards, economic and 
social insecurity, and possibly organic lesions. The 
condition may be described as a physiological hyper- 
activity and depletion of the higher nerve centers 
resulting from a long-continued emotional stress. 
The author believes that the syndrome is classifiable 
as a new type of psychone urosis and suggests that it 
be identified by the term ‘‘aeroneurosis. wd 
Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

739. Billings, D. G. Teaching psychiatry in the 
medical school general hospital. J. Amer. med. Ass., 
1936, 107, 635-639.—A survey of the medical schools 
of the United States and Canada by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene (1932) has indicated 
that a minority of medical schools have properly 
developed facilities for general psychiatric teaching. 
The avcthor describes the development of the Psy- 
chiatric Liaison Department of the University ‘ol 
Colorado Medical School and Hospitals.—D. J. 
Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

740. Bize, P. R. La notion de contact avec la 
realité, le contact ego-cosmos. (The idea of contact 
with reality, ego-cosmic contact.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1935, No. 3, 3-21.—The idea of contact, which 
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ordinarily seems clear, appears to be more difficult 
in its application in the clinic. The author gives his 
definition of what is meant by contact with the 
environment and a discussion of what others mean by 
this expression. Then he enters into a discussion of 
current conceptions of schizophrenia (difficulties in 
establishing its limits and in defining it, the reciprocal 
relations between the schizoid and the syntonic 
states, and mixed forms). In conclusion he formu- 
lates his general conception of the ego-cosmic contact. 

Vf. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

741. Bjerre, P. Oro, tvang och angest. (Unrest, 
restraint, and anxiety.) Stockholm: Albert Bonniers, 
1936. Pp. 317. Kr. 7.50.—A popular exposition of 
some of the main problems of neurosis, such as 
psychosocial reorientation, feeling of loneliness, etc. 
In the last chapter, entitled ‘Minister and Physi- 
cian,” the author compares the Christian spiritual 
healing with that of the physician.—M. L. Reymert 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

742. Bobkova, K. A. [Concerning intellect dis- 
orders in schizophrenia in puberty.] Vop. Psikho- 
nevrol. Detet, 1936, 3,63-86.—The disorders of intellect 
in schizophrenia in youth are dynamic ones. The 
hinking is formal and superficial. Facts are stated 
but not compared and systematized; partial details 
take the place of general ones. The attention is 
subjective and sliding. The memory is not exact; the 
logical memory is lower than the mechanical one. 
[he schizophrenic thought disorders are treated by 
the author as a display of infantilism and a regression 
to the stage of object thinking.—A. Yarmolenko 
Leningrad). 

743. Bogen, E. F. Effects of long hospitalization on 
psychotic patients. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1936, 20, 
566-578.—When hospitalization is too prolonged it 
is apt to be detrimental to the psychotic patient. 
Other solutions are offered for his care. The patient 
should be carefully studied and evaluated the first 
year, as it is the most significant year in his hospital 
care. An occupational therapy program should be 
planned, not only to give him a sense of responsibility 
but also to permit him to choose according to his own 
Responsibility should be gradually in- 
reased on a continually progressive scale. Occupa- 
tional therapy must avoid becoming a deadening 
routine. After a study has been made of the patient’s 
home environment and his family instructed as to 
their handling of him, trial visits should be arranged. 
his enables the patient to become a part of his home 
atmosphere in the way most beneficial to him and 
least disturbing to the others of his group. Continual 
follow-up work and observation during the period of 
his visits should be made, if possible by psychiatric 
social workers under supervision of the hospital 
physician. The boarding home system should be 
perfected.—H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, 
Valhalla, N. Y.) 

744. Boisen, A. T. The exploration of the inner 
world. A study of mental disorder and religious 
experience. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1936. Pp. xi + 
322. $3.50.—The hypothesis of the book is “that 


interests. 
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there is an important relationship between acute 
mental illness of the functional type and those sudden 
transformations of character so prominent in the 
history of the Christian church since the days of Saul 
of Tarsus. Certain types of mental disorder 
and certain types of religious experience are alike 
attempts at reorganization. Where the attempt is 
successful . it is commonly recognized as religious 
experience where it is unsuccessful... it is 
commonly spoken of as ‘insanity.’’’ The author is 
concerned with showing that the problem of mental 
illness, whatever its organic concomitants may be, 
has to do with the philosophy of life and usually with 
the sense of personal failure. He therefore addresses 
himself chiefly to religious workers to suggest ways 
in which they can aid in the effective handling of the 
problems of mental disease. Index and glossary. 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

745. Brachfeld, O. Sexual difficulties. /mnt. J. 
indiv. Psychol., 1936, 2, No. 3, 61-72.—Incapacity 
for love is the starting point for all perversions. The 
author illustrates this proposition with case histories 
of homosexuals. Once regarded as an unspeakable 
crime, then as a sign of advanced degeneration, later 
as a subject for clinical pathology (explanations being 
sought in anatomy, neurology, endocrinology, etc.), 
homosexuality should now be recognized as a matter 
for self-education.—M/. F. Martin (West Springfield, 
Mass. ) 

746. Brown, F. The bodily complaint: a study of 
hypochondriasis. /. ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 295-359. 
Hypochondriasis, defined as a condition in which no 
physical basis can be found for the bodily complaint, 
is discussed historically to trace the growth of the 
concept of psychogenic origin. A series of 226 un- 
selected admissions showed 45% of patients to have 
some degree of hypochondriasis. A classification is 
made based on the nature of the complaint, the affect, 
the psychiatric diagnosis, and the mechanism and 
etiology. Principles of treatment for the various 
types of psychogenic bodily complaint are laid down, 
The generalizations are illustrated by 41 case studies. 
A bibliography is included.—C. J. Jlerrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 

747. Busse, E. Geistesstérungen bei Nierenkrank- 
heiten. (Psychoses in kidney disease.) Bonn: 
Brand, 1936. Pp. 20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


748. Chappell, M. N., & Stevenson, T. I. Group 
psychological training in some organic conditions. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1936, 20, 588-597.—52 diagnosed 
peptic ulcer cases were divided into an experimental 
group of 32 and a control group of 20. All patients 
had the common fear of cancer and food. Medication 
and dietary treatment were the same for both groups. 
Patients of the experimental group were instructed 
to direct their thoughts, whenever they found them- 
selves worrying, to a period in their life that afforded 
the fewest possible unpleasant recollections. Expan- 
sion of diet was recommended at the end of three 
weeks’ training in a group. During that time all 
but one of the experimental group were free from 
subjective symptoms. All but two of the experi- 
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mental group expanded their diet during the following 
three weeks. One of the two exceptions preferred to 
expand the diet more gradually than was recom- 
mended, and the other showed no appreciable gain 
from training then or later. Expansion of diet was 
recommended for the control group at the end of one 
month. During that period all patients of the control 
group were free from subjective symptoms. Within 
two weeks all but two of the control group reported 
recurrence of symptoms as severe as the original condi- 
tion. At the end of 8 months an attempt was made 
to determine objective signs. Of the experimental 
group only one patient reported recurrence of symp- 
toms as severe as original condition. The two control 
patients who had been well at the end of the six 
weeks developed severe recurrences within 2 months. 
After a three-year period, 3 of the 31 experimental 
patients who were well at the end of the training 
period were not located. 10 of the remaining 28 were 
symptom-free throughout three years, and 5 remained 
nearly symptom-free. 9 patients reported numerous 
recurrences of mild symptoms and 2 reported a single 
recurrence of severe symptoms with hemorrhage.— 
H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 
749. Codet, H. La syntonie excessive. (The 
excessive syntonic condition.)  volut. psychiat., 
1934, No. 4, 3-19.—The author asks whether, for 
the individual as well as for society, the syntonic 
attitude when carried to excess may not be a dis- 
advantage. The syntonic condition itself is not 


necessarily a disadvantage or a social or individual 


danger. On examination of the individual's affective 
contacts with his surroundings, either objects or 
human beings, the only necessary condition is that 
these contacts remain within certain limits. These 
limits constitute a sort of function, the affective per- 
meability. This latter, in order to operate satis- 
factorily, needs to establish an equilibrium between 
the syntonic state, which governs participation in the 
environment, and the schizoid state, which controls, 
moderates, and maintains the self—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

750. Codet, H. Probléme actuel de Il’hystérie. 
(The present-day problem of hysteria.) Evolut. 
psychiat., 1935, No. 2, 3-45.—Hysteria does not 
seem to come from an hereditary, definitive taint, 
but seems to be caused by a lack of power in the 
individual to adapt himself to his environment. It 
shows a feeling of weakness in the face of the external 
world and a need of compensatory interests, being an 
affective vindication. The psychological symptoms 
are unconscious, and the patient sincerely feels that 
they are authentic. Hysteria, which is primarily a 
mental affection, can bring about somatic disturbances 
which are not governed by the will, this effect being 
caused by the intermediation of dynamic modifications 
of the nerve centers. This seems to take place through 
a functional disturbance in the subcortical centers, 
whereby certain forms of automatic activity are 
liberated, and through the collaboration of the 
neuro-vegetative system.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

751. Craft, J. H. The effects of sterilization. J. 
Hered., 1936, 27, 379-387.—A follow-up study in 
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South Dakota reveals that 94 males and 175 females, 
averaging 58 IQ, have been sterilized in state and 
private hospitals. These patients were known to have 
at least 379 mentally defective relatives; to come from 
sibships averaging 6.2 children each; and the 93 
patients married prior to the operation had an 
average of 5.5 children each. This figure is contrasted 
with an average of 2.4 offspring for parents of Univer. 
sity of California students. The per capita mainte- 
nance cost for state institution inmates was $292.66. 
for patients at large receiving aid in 1935 from relief 
agencies, $251.14; for patients in their homes, $127.05. 
and for married couples, $297.26. No adverse post- 
operative effects were noted, particularly with refer. 
ence to sexual or libido changes. The ratio of sexual 
delinquency was reduced following the operation. A 
detailed report and chart are given for one family, 
showing five generations of feeble-mindedness and 
congenital cataract. Tabular matter is set out for 
sex and intelligence of patients, for their defective 
relatives, and for consanguinity, siblings, marital 
status of living patients, age and frequency of mar- 
riage, marital compatibility, post-operative time 
interval, sexual offenses before and after the opera- 
tion, provision for supervision, and reactions of the 
patients and their parents to sterilization.—G. C. 
Schwesinger (American Museum of Natural History). 


752. Craft, J.H. The South Dakota mental survey 
as a basis for social control of the mentally defective. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1936,20, 630-645.—The survey, 
conducted in 1935 by the test and case-history meth- 
ods, identified 850 mental defectives per 100,000, or 
a total of 5762: this is complete, however, only for 
children of school age. The State Commission holds 
the data and will release them for statistical study; 
the survey will be repeated in alternate years. County 
control is vested in a judicial and examining board of 
three; preference for institutionalization is given to 
such defectives as are social and domestic problems.— 
H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 


753. Credmer, L. Safeguards. Int. J. indiv. 
Psychol., 1936, 2, No. 3, 95-102.—Every nervous 
person has safeguards that nourish the inferiority 
feeling. Someone wanting to help himself should 
ask: “What fiasco repeats itself in my life?” In 
reviewing the rebuffs and disappointments he has 
suffered, he will find that his own behavior has pro- 
voked the situations and also that he has made a 
uniformly biased interpretation of his experiences.— 
M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.) 


754. Darrow, D. C. Mental deterioration asso- 
ciated with convulsions and hypoglycemia; report 
of two cases. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1936, 51, 575.— 


R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


755. Dayton, N. A. Marriage and mental disease. 
New Engl. J. Med., 1936, 215, 153-155.—This report 
gives the results of the marital status of 61,222 first 
admissions to New York and Massachusetts mental 
hospitals for the five-year period from 1928 to 1932, 
inclusive. The marital status is compared with that 
of the general population 15 years and older of those 
states. The admission rates for the married group 
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are found to be lowest and those for the single group 
are next. The marriage must be preserved, however, 
for if it is dissolved by death or divorce the admission 
rates rise to higher levels than for those who are 
single. Thus marriage is concluded to be apparently 
a protective factor of significance in the development 
of mental disorder.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


756. Dayton, N. A. Report of the Division of 
Mental Deficiency. Rep. Comm. ment. Dis., Mass., 
1935. Pp. 42.—The following subjects are discussed 
in this report: I. Central registry for mental defec- 
tives; (a) type of contact in mental defectives re- 
ported to central registry, 1935, (b) age, IQ and sex 
of mental defectives reported to central registry, 
1935, (c) percentage distribution of age groups in 
mental defectives reported to central registry, 1935. 
II. Travelling psychiatric school clinics; (a) history, 
b) primary reasons for cases being referred to school 
clinics, 1935: all institutions, (c) intellectual status 
of frst examinations, 1935, (d) intellectual status of 
re-examinations, 1935, (e) personnel of clinics, 1935, 
by institutions, (f) comparison between intellectual 
status of first examinations and re-examinations, 
1935, (g) comparison between intellectual status of 
first examinations and re-examinations, 1928-1935, 
inclusive, (h) first examinations, re-examinations, and 
subsequent recommendations of psychiatrists, (i) 
school clinic examinations, 1935, by place of residence 
and sex, (j) total examinations, 1926-1935, by clinic, 
k) total towns examined, 1926-1935. III. Incidence 
of retardation, 1935. IV. Research in mental de- 
ficiency. V. Publications. VI. Social service division; 
a) community supervision, (b) case records, (c) the 
socialization of the mental defective. VII. Analysis 
of waiting lists to all state schools, 1935. VIII. Rec- 
ommendations.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


757. Dorsey, J. M. Psychiatry and disorders of 
speech. Arch. Speech, 1936, 1, 1-17.—The author 
here defines for speech workers the place of psy- 
hiatry in human culture, and sets forth the major 
psychiatric concepts. The purpose of the paper is 
to make speech workers conscious of the injunction: 
It is quite as important to know what kind of a 
person has a disorder as it is to know what kind of a 
disorder a person has.’’ Mental disorders occur at 
the level of interaction between the individual and 
he group. Something the group wants the indi- 
vidual to do which he opposes, or something the 
individual wants to do which the group opposes, 
provide the forces represented in mental conflict. 
\ working equilibrium between these conflicting 
forces is essential to normal living. Effective speech 
teachers obtain all available knowledge of the person 
of patients; the person involves: physique, intellect, 
temperament, character. Effective psychotherapy 
does not permit of generalities; it must deal with 
individual variants. However, there is one “pre- 
ponent value’ which has universal application— 
self-respect. Mental patients have lost their self- 
respect; the primary task of mental hygiene lies in the 
aw of this attribute.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School), 
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758. Ewald, —. Uber den Schwachsinn. (Feeble- 
mindedness.) Miinch. med. Wschr., 1935, 1315-1321. 
—A report on the present knowledge of feeble- 
mindedness as a guide to the general practitioner in 
sterilization cases. It is not always easy to recognize 
the lighter grades of mental defect or to distinguish 
the congenital from the acquired forms. Many cases 
are complicated with defects of the emotions, instincts 
and will. Moral defects are particularly evident in 
the lighter grades of feeble-mindedness. If a ‘‘dash 
of hypomania or erethism”’ is also present, astonishing 
feats of swindling and pathological lying can be per- 
formed in spite of the mental defect. The only 
successful method of combating feeble-mindedness is 
sterilization.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


759. Ey, H. Position actuelle des problémes de 
la démence précoce et des états schizophréniques. 
(The present position of the problems of dementia 
praecox and schizophrenic states.) volut. psychiat., 
1934, No. 3, 3-25.—The brutal and often criminal 
attitude of these patients in respect to their own 
families and their sympathetic and kindly attitude 
toward everyone outside their families does not come 
from a disturbance of intelligence, for they are in 
general better than the average in intelligence; it 
comes from a deep disturbance in their affective 
life.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


760. Finkelstein, V. I. [On the problems of con- 
sciousness disturbance in acute exogenous psy- 
choses.] Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 1935, 
5, 57-62.—The first phase in the development of an 
acute exogenous psychotic state consists of a derange- 
ment of neurophysical tonus which the author calls 
asthenia. Three forms of these disorders due to 
heterogeneous noxious influence are: (1) the oniroid 
state (in the French sense); (2) a dazed state ( Benom- 
menheit); (3) amentia. There was observed the 
amnestic (Korsakov) syndrome, which contains a 
series of structural-analytical components and de- 
pends on disorders of the higher synthetic functions. 
This is due to selective lesions of definite relations in 
the receptive apparatus.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 


761. Frischeisen-Kéhler, I. Zwillinge in den 
Familien von Hilfsschiilern. (Twins in the families of 
pupils in schools for the handicapped.) Z. menschl. 
Vererb.- u. KonstLehre, 1936, 20, 1-8.—From the 
findings of an extensive eugenic survey of the families 
of pupils attending schools for the handicapped in 
Greater Berlin, it was found that in 494 such families 
(inclusive of unmarried mothers) 2068 children were 
born, including 39 sets of twins in 32 families, making 
a birth ratio of 1 set of twins to 52 births; this is a 
much higher ratio than the average for the entire 
population, which is 1 twin birth to 85.2 births. The 
number of all children born in these families is higher 
than the general average. The percentage of mortality 
of these twins was found to be higher than the normal 
average, viz., 41 + 5.57% of all twins, of whom 31 
children, or 39.7 + 5.54% of all twins born died 
shortly after birth or during the first year. The 
average mortality of all infants born in families of 
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abnormal pupils was found to be 14.6 + 0.78%. The 
ratio of male to female deaths was 2 to 1. It was 
found that in families having at least 1 child in a 
school for the handicapped, not only are an unusually 
large number of twins born, but the large majority of 
such twins also attend schools for the handicapped, 
while the remaining children and often the parents 
were found to be feeble-minded or subnormal. The 
mental deficiency of these twins was attributed to 
their birth during the later years of the mother’s life 
and to congenital disposition.—S. W. Downs (Berke- 
ley, Calif.) 

762. Gilarovsky, V. A. [The role of local dis- 
orders in the genesis and structure of hallucinations. } 
Vop. Psikhonevrol. Detet, 1936, 3, 21-42.—The 
hallucinative disorders are different in their genesis 
and structure, which define the role of local irritation. 
Sometimes the structure has the principal role, giving 
comparatively elementary, stable hallucinations; 
sometimes there is a tendency for a pathological 
process, which uses much larger quantities of elements 
unconnected with the local irritation —A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

763. Gilles, A. Psychonévrose et tuberculose. 
(Psychoneurosis and tuberculosis.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1934, No. 1, 21-39.—The question is raised whether 
there is independence between the tubercular state 
and mental condition. The author found certain 
diffuse functional deficiencies which were not sufh- 
ciently isolated to give a definite organic basis to a 
neurosis, but the sum of which left an impression of 
disturbance of biological equilibrium. In no case, 
however, did tuberculosis manifest this complex 
condition in clearly defined terms.—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

764. Grierson, H. Memory and its disorders in 
relation to crime. /. ment. Sct., 1936, 82, 360-370.— 
Disordered memory as a problem for the medical 
witness in criminal cases is discussed; hypermnesia 
and paramnesia are mentioned briefly. Amnesia, of 
considerable medico-legal importance, is treated at 
more length as to its frequency, genuineness, perma- 
nence, and etiology. Included under the latter heading 
are melancholia, alcoholism, other toxic conditions, 
epilepsy, repression, and dissociation.—C. J. Herrick 
(Pennsylvania). 

765. Haug, K. Die Stérungen des Persénlich- 
keitsbewusstseins und verwandte Entfremdungser- 
lebnisse. (Disturbances of personal consciousness 
and related experiences of strangeness.) Stuttgart: 
Enke, 1936. Pp. 218. RM. 12.—This work is con- 
cerned with the problems of depersonalization, espe- 
cially as they occur in criminological practice. Con- 
sideration is directed primarily to the investigation 
of the abnormal physiological, psychic and constitu- 
tional conditions underlying the phenomena. Exten- 
sive bibliography.— (Courtesy Arch. Krim.) 

766. Hauke, W. Mrasochisten. (Masochists.) 
Krim. Mh., 1936, 10, 217-223.—Hauke describes 
the fetish, theatrical and self-torturing types, some 
of the more unusual manifestations of the perversion, 
and (with illustrations) the commercial devices and 
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arrangements for supplying the demand. Masochism 
is of criminological importance, as it is involved in 
obscene literature and pictures and some advertise- 
ments. It is also responsible for some unexplained 
deaths, when the body shows injuries and is chained 
in a peculiar position. A sadism, directed against 
the self, is also present in such cases.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

767. Helsmoortel, J., Nyssen, R., & Thienpont, R. 
Six cas d’anosmie-agueusie d’origine traumatique. 
(Six cases of anosmia-ageusia of traumatic origin.) 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1936, 11, 251-267.—Following 
a brief historical review the writers present six de- 
tailed case histories. Extensive bibliography.— WM. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research), 


768. Herrick, C. J. Control of behavior, its mech- 
anism and evolution. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 93, 
249-261.—The body-mind unity must be treated as 
such with organic treatment and functional therapy. 
Psychiatry must elaborate itself on the basis of physio- 
logical psychology, wherein the relation between 
mental and physical phenomena is studied by intro- 
spection and objective techniques. The newly 
acquired electrical devices open new possibilities for 
future work.—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

769. Hesnard, A. L’hystérie névrose d’expression. 
(Hysteria, an expression neurosis.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1936, No. 2, 17-43.—Clinical documents are arranged 
with the end in view of creating a common ground of 
understanding between the partisans of the purely 
psychogenic conception and the partisans of the con- 
ception which is primarily organic and neurological. 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

770. Horsley, J. Narco-analysis. J. ment. Sci., 
1936, 82, 416-422.—Certain of the barbiturates 
nembutal, evipan, and pentothal-—are valuable 
adjuncts to psychotherapy in that they approach the 
ideal of being non-toxic and certain in effect. The 
practice of narco-analysis, as used with some 200 
cases, is discussed under the headings: light narcosis, 
induction of hypnosis, analysis, synthesis, deep nar- 
cosis, repetition of treatment, and re-education. In 
some cases the drug was needed only in the first few 
treatments. Serious toxic effects, in both cases 
transitory, occurred only twice. The _ technique 
permits analysis of otherwise inaccessible patients, 
makes hypnotic methods available to a larger propor- 
tion of physicians and patients, reduces the need for 
toxic doses of sedative drugs, and is less expensive 
than psychoanalysis.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

771. Israeli, N. Abnormal personality and time. 
New York: Science Press, 1936. Pp. 123. $2.50.— 
A series of studies on the outlook upon the future of 
superior and psychotic individuals. The volume 
discusses the psychopathology of time and the rela- 
tionship between abnormal mental processes and 
time experience. An experiment in “future auto- 
biography” with various types of mental disorder 
and with superior adolescents is reported. Numerous 
case histories—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hos- 
pital). 
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772. Janet, P. Le langage intérieur dans l’hallu- 
cination psychique. (The inner language in the 
psychical hallucination.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1936, 
94, 377-386.—An asocial patient, who believed her 
superior in the store where she worked was in love 
with her, continually heard his voice internally and 
localized it in her head above the throat. It did not 
have the vibrations of her own voice. She also had 
external auditory hallucinations, which she attributed 
to former coworkers who were intriguing against her. 

Uv. B. Mitchell (New York City). 

773. Jenkins, R. L. Mongolism in one of dizygotic 
twins: report of case. Tilinois med. J., 1936, 69, 
455-456.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

774. Kahn, E., & Powers, G. F. Bedside teaching. 

Amer. med. Ass., 1936, 107, 639-641.—General 
discussion, with a consideration of the patient's 
emotional response to case discussion.—D. J. Ingle 

Mavo Foundation). 


775. Kennedy, F., & Wolf, A. The relationship 
of intellect to speech defect in aphasic patients. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 84, 125-145; 293-311.—Func- 
tions concentrate their powers in the body, as, for 
example, in the dominance of the left hemisphere; 
the left cortex divides further into specific areas for 
speech. Lesions injuring these centers produce 
aphasia, a loss of symbols (asymbolia), which is quite 
distinct from any intellectual defect. Examples 
have been cited demonstrating the retention of 
intelligence in word loss. Although thought processes 
are frequently affected in aphasics, especially in those 


with large lesions, it is no more fitting to regard 
“mind” and speech as one than it is to expect every 
moron to be aphasic. Apraxia, until now looked upon 
as a variant of aphasia and a defect in symbolism, is 


believed to be a sign of intellectual defect. A con- 
cept of localization in speech disorders has been 
constructed in the idiom of organic neurology. The 
idea of centralization of speech function has been 
an aid in physiology and diagnosis, while the distinc- 
tion between symbols and intellect has given a respect 
and sympathy for the aphasic mind that may lead 
to greater understanding.—C. R. Atwell (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


776. Kimberly, C. H. The psychoneurotic depres- 
sion. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1936, 107, 1112-1114.— 
rhe psychoneurotic depression is characterized by 
emotionalism and a sensory discomfort indicative of 
a thalamic dysfunction. Environmental strain may 
be a precipitating cause of the depression. The 
fundamental maladaptation is often due to the per- 
sistence of immature patterns of response.—D. 
Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


777. Kroll, N. M. [The specific affective syn- 
drome in rabies.] Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 
1935, 5, 127-130.—Rabies is a psychosis with a 
peculiar and complex structure, and the author was 
able to distinguish in it some fundamental special 
disorders, namely, agitation and “affective storms.” 
These data contradict the doctrine of Bonhoeffer 
of the non-specific psychotic pictures in infectious 
Nevertheless the brain under the infec- 


psy choses. 


tious influence can give the so-called exogenous type 
of reaction in connection with factors inherent in a 
series of exogenous noxae.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

778. Landis, C., Ferrall, S., & Page, J. Fear, 
anger, and disease: their inter-correlations in normal 
and abnormal people. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
585-597.—Two questionnaires, one consisting of 40 
situations arousing fear and one consisting of 40 situa- 
tions arousing anger, were given to 200 normal and 
210 psychotic individuals. All the situations were 
responded to by indicating that they aroused little, 
some, or much fear (anger). The S’s were also asked 
to check a list of diseases. The relationship between 
the intensity of emotion and the number of diseases 
is more marked in the abnormal S’s, though it is 
present in both (r = .01 and .10 for normal, .06 and 
.30 for abnormal, for fear and anger respectively). 
The r between fear and anger was .55 for normal, 
.58 for abnormal S's. The intensity of the emotional 
response is diminished for abnormal S's, and more 
markedly for anger than for fear; the reliability of the 
difference for fear is 85 chances in 100, for anger 100 
in 100. A comparison of the sexes shows that in both 
groups the women have more intense fears, but with 
respect to anger the groups differ, abnormal women 
reporting more anger than abnormal men, while 
normal women report less anger than normal men. 
The results in general confirm Stratton’s work. 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

779. Lindberg, B. J. Diabetic psychosis. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1936, 11, 267-289.—On the basis of 
a case observed by the writer and 14 cases of diabetic 
psychosis collected from the literature, the following 
conclusions are drawn: Psychoses caused by diabetes 
are rare, but there nevertheless exists a clear-cut 
clinical picture of the disease which justifies the name 
of diabetic psychosis. Diabetic psychosis appears as a 
symptomatic psychosis in accordance with Bon- 
hoeffer’s conception, but it is occasionally associated 
with special features of a paranoid or manic-depressive 
nature impressed upon it by the constitution. It 
occurs almost exclusively at the age of 50 and above. 
It is met within males and females in about the same 
degree. It appears when the symptoms of an existing 
diabetes increase in intensity, and improves con- 
currently with the latter. It is not, however, con- 
nected with the absolute degree of intensity of the 
diabetes, as measured by sugar or acetone bodies, but 
is observed in varying sugar values, with or without 
acetonuria. Nor is it dependent on the duration of 
the diabetes, which may vary quite considerably 
before the appearance of the psychosis (from more 
than 10 years to a few months or even less). The 
prognosis is good. The psychosis disappears as a rule 
after 1-2 months’ anti-diabetic treatment. In pa- 
tients affected with diabetic psychosis there are also 
found, as a rule, neurological disturbances which 
are doubtless the expression of neuro-psychic vul- 
nerability. This vulnerability seems to be due to 
age changes (possibly of endocrine or arteriosclerotic 
nature). Bibliography.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 
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780. Malakhovtzev, A. O. [A case of schizo- 
phrenia with paranoid symptom complex in puberty. ] 
Vop. Psikhonevrol. Detei, 1936, 3, 143-158.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

781. Malzberg, B. Mortality among patients with 
psychoses with mental deficiency. Train. Sch. Bull., 
1936, 33, 125-132.—A special census of New York 
state hospitals in 1930 showed 1717 resident patients 
with psychoses with mental deficiency, average age 
44.7 years. The death rates were studied and allow- 
ance made for age differences between patient popula- 
tion and general population. The patient mortality 
was 2.6 that of the general population. A higher 
rate among female patients is in contrast to lower 
death rates of females in the general population. 
Patients with psychoses with mental deficiency have 
a favorable rate of mortality in comparison with 
other groups of psychoses, but they have an excessive 
mortality in comparison with ordinary mental defec- 
tives. —E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

782. McCormick, M. J. Changing emphases in 
mental health programs. Cath. educ. Rev., 1936, 
34, 394-405.—Survey of the curative, preventive, and 
educational aspects of the mental hygiene movement. 
—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 

783. Miller, W. R. Psychogenic factors in the 
polyuria of schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 
84, 418-426.—A group of polyuric schizophrenic 
patients whose physiological and biochemical study 
revealed no explanation for the polyuria and poly- 
dipsia were selected. An effort was made to find 
factors in the personality and in the psychosis which 
might be significantly related to the ingestion of 
large amounts of fluid. Indications of regressions in 
the psychoses to earlier levels are present, among 
which oral methods of libidinal gratification stand out. 
Motivations for excessive drinking are demonstrated, 
and offer clues for the presence of the polyuria and 
polydipsia. Similar trends are also found in the non- 
polyuric group, but have resulted in the formation 
of paranoid delusions and further regression of the 
total personality. The interdependence of studies 
dealing with both part and total functioning of the 
organism is indicated.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

784. Moore, M., & Merritt, H. H. Role of syphilis 
of the nervous system in the production of mental 
disease. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1936, 107, 1292—1293.— 
Between the years 1912 and 1934 26,437 first-admis- 
sion psychotic patients were received at the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. In 9.3% of them syphilis 
of the central nervous system was the cause of the 
mental disease. Dementia paralytica and its tabetic 
form constituted 94% of these syphilitic psychotics.— 
D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

785. Miiller, E. Motilitétspsychosen. (Motility 
psychoses.) Bonn: Schénershoven, 1936. Pp. 52.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


786. Myerson, A. Neuroses and psychoneuroses. 
The relationship of symptom groups. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1936, 93, 263-301.—An emotion, normal 
or disordered, must be described in both mental 
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and physical terms. The neuroses are described in 
order of developmental significance. The sections of 
the article are headed: definition of the term neurosis: 
a comparison of the effects of adverse emotion and 
neurosis; a comparison between excessive fatigue and 
neurosis; comparison of frustration and neurosis; the 
main symptom complexes of the neuroses (fatigue or 
energy disturbance, over-reaction to stimulation, the 
anhedonic group); an excursion into etiological 
hypothesis; integration of personality strain; the 
concealment-revealment strains; fatigue; the com- 
petitive strains; the social conditioning of the viscera 
and individual maladaptation. The concept of the 
neuropsychosis (which comes into being by an in- 
tensification of the symptomatology of the neuroses) 
is formally introduced. The articles cited in the 
bibliography are grouped under: general literature, 
electrical phenomena, sleep and fatigue, and relation 
of emotion to visceral function.—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

787. Nacht, S. Contribution a l’étude des facteurs 
psycho-affectifs dans la génése des états hallucina- 
toires. (Contribution to the study of psycho-affective 
factors in the genesis of hallucinatory states.) Evolut. 
psychiat., 1934, No. 4, 39-59.—Certain painful and 
prolonged affective states are able to weaken per- 
sonality and help in bringing about a dissolution of 
the higher psychological functions.—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

788. Odegaard, ©. Mortality in Norwegian mental 
hospitals from 1916 to 1933. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1936, 11, 323-356.—On the basis of the general Nor- 
wegian census of December 1, 1920, and that of 
December 1, 1930, as well as from actual sex and age 
data furnished by superintendents of fifteen of the 
twenty hospitals for mental diseases, it was possible 
for the author to secure more reliable data than are 
otherwise available in the literature concerning 
mortality of the insane. 35% of all insane in Norway 
are cared for in private homes, colonies, etc., and this 
group is not included in the investigation. Causes of 
death were arranged in eleven classes. The general 
conclusions are: The gross mortality is found to be 
four to five times as high in the insane as in the 
general population. This excess mortality in the 
insane is higher in women than in men; it is highest in 
the youngest age group, and decreases rapidly with 
age. From 1916 to 1933 there was a marked decrease 
for the men, but for the women the excess mortality 
remained very nearly the same. The excess mortality 
is particularly high for tuberculosis, pneumonia and 
acute infectious diseases, and lowest for heart diseases 
and cancer. The mortality is distinctly higher in 
manic-depressive insanity than in schizophrenia. 
A detailed analysis of the findings seems to suggest 
that the explanation for the tremendous excess 
mortality in the insane is to be found in the life habits 
and social conditions of the patients previous to admis- 
sion, as well as in the institutions; constitutional 
factors may play a role, but are probably of less 
importance. Tables, graphs, and bibliography.— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 
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739, Odegaard,O. Emigration and mental health. 
Vent. Hyg., N. Y., 1936, 20, 546-553.—The results 
of this study agree in general with those of Malzberg’s 
ctudv of mental disease in New York state as to 
nativity and parentage. In the present study the 
rate of first admissions among Norwegian-born in 
Minnesota was compared with those of the population 
of Norway and the native-born in Minnesota. The 
rate of admissions per 100,000 per year is much higher 
among the immigrants. The schizophrenics and 
senile and arteriosclerotic case groups are the only 
two groups containing a large enough number of cases 
to be of statistical importance. The latter group are 
more than seven times as frequent among Norwegian- 
born in Minnesota as in Norway. The author states 
that this is due to the mental strains of immigrant 
life and adds that the age of onset of the psychoses is 
much lower among the Minnesotans than in Norway. 
Schizophrenia was twice as frequent among the 
Norwegian-born of Minnesota as in Norway. The 
constitutional rather than the environmental hy- 
pothesis explains this reaction type better. A study 
of case histories shows that a schizoid personality or 
an incipient schizophrenia was a direct or indirect 
cause of emigration. The constitutional hypothesis 


should be considered as a supplement to the environ- 
mental one in studying the problems and mental 
health of emigrants.—H. S. Clapp (Grasslands 
Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 


790. Oeschger, H. Diagnostik und Verlauf der 
Schizophrenie und ihre bevélkerungspolitische Be- 


deutung. (Diagnosis and course of schizophrenia 
and its significance in- population policy.) Zeulen- 
oda: Oberreuter, 1936. Pp. 17.—R. R. Willoughby 


Brown). 


791. Polinkovsky, S. I. [Contributions to struc- 
ture and typology of acute alcoholic intoxication. ] 
Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 1935, 5, 136-141.— 
Experimental investigations of the symptoms of 
acute alcoholic intoxication showed that there are 
individual reactions which are specific for a given 
characterological structure. The personal reaction 
depends upon many psychical and physical factors 
(dose, situation, fatigue, etc.). Three phases were 
observed: (1) the prevalent action of drugs in the 
patient's behavior; (2) display of personal traits 
anxiety and doubt); (3) the balance of exogenous 
and endogenous factors.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 


792. Rafkin, I. G. Structure, clinique et patho- 
génie des psychoses exogénes. (Clinical and 
pathogenic structure of the exogenous psychoses.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1936, 94, 387-426.—Exogenous 
psychoses are of four kinds. One group is character- 
ized by sparsity of mental production, varying from 
slight dizziness to deep coma and sometimes accom- 
panied by agitation. Another group is characterized 
by richness of mental production, the states of con- 
scious delirium. In these a great many fantastic and 
lively sensations appear as in a kaleidoscope. They 
are without emotion except when complicated by 
paranoid symptoms. They may be classified in three 
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divisions in regard to consciousness of the environ- 
ment: hypnagogic, delirium proper, and confused 
state. The third group is characterized by comatose 
agitation and the fourth by the amnesic syndrome. 
These last two are most typical of exogenous psycho- 
ses. However, it is frequently difficult or impossible 
to differentiate exogenous from endogenous psy- 
choses by the symptoms alone. Neither can the cause 
of an exogenous psychosis be determined absolutely 
by the symptoms, because they are frequently the 
same for various poisons. Certain chemicals, such 
as manganese and mercury, frequently cause marked 
destruction to the nervous system without producing 
any of the disturbances of consciousness mentioned 
above.—M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 

793. Rich, G. J. Contributions of psychology to 
mental hygiene. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1936, 20, 
554-565.—The application of scientific methods in 
the study of individual differences was demon- 
strated by Cattell and Stern in the last decade of the 
19th century. Binet and Simon formulated a scale 
measuring intelligence early in the present century. 
Mental testing has contributed to our knowledge of 
the intellectual, motor, vocational and educational 
abilities of individuals. Progress is being made in 
the field of personality tests. Mental testing, how- 
ever, is by no means all the science has contributed. 
Nearly forty years ago Witmer’s clinic in Philadelphia 
was concerned with obtaining a detailed picture of 
the patient and his problems at a time when psy- 
chiatry contented itself with mere classifications of 
mental disease and custodial care of patients. Psy- 
chology contributed the point of view that the per- 
sonality and abilities of an individual must be con- 
sidered as factors in his health and social adjustment. 
Psychology is primarily an experimental science. 
There is an increasingly large amount of experimental 
data of social importance. Much research is now 
under way in the field of group activities. Informa- 
tion that would not otherwise be obtained is made 
available by the comparative method. Psychology’s 
objective methodology is a major contribution to 
mental hygiene and the social sciences. Still another 
contribution is the way in which the problem of 
variability has been met, in part by statistical pro- 
cedures and standardization.— HH. S. Clapp (Grass- 
lands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 

794. Rosenberg, A. S. [Delirium and obsessive 
phenomena in epidemic encephalitis and infectious 
psychoses. ] Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 1935, 5, 
116-120.—Besides the usual residual syndromes after 
acute post-infection psychoses (hyperesthesia, emo- 
tional weakness, Korsakov’s syndrome) the author 
observed in several cases phenomena peculiar to epi- 
demic encephalitis. Enteric and exanthematic fever 
provoked afterwards Parkinsonism, abradiphrenic 
syndrome, obsessive laughter, etc. The author con- 
siders (from the pathophysiological point of view) 
the obsessive ideas, hypnagogic hallucinations, abor- 
tive deliria, etc., as due to disorders of the sleep 
apparatus. He emphasizes the obsessive phenomena 
of thinking and motility as resembling the same in 
epidemic encephalitis—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 
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Le colibacillose et ses 
troubles psycho-nevrosiques. (Bacillus coli and 
associated psychoneurotic disturbances.) Lvolut. 
psychiat., 1934, No. 1, 85-95.—A description of the 
psychological manifestations which are encountered 
in certain of these patients. The most striking symp- 
toms are asthenia and distaste for life, anxiety, 
capricious irritation, and sometimes obsessions and 
hypochondriac delusions. There are no specific 


795. Saussure, R. de. 


psychological disturbances in these cases.—M. IH. 


Piéron (Sorbonne). 


796. Shevalev, E. A. [On belated reactivity. ] 
Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 1935, 5, 196-207.— 
The phenomenon of “belated activity”’ is observed 
when the reaction does not follow immediately after 
the stimulus (mental trauma) but appears after some 
time has elapsed. The reaction immediately following 
the trauma is comprehensible, whereas the belated 
reactions are often difficult to understand because 
they undergo an internal change, and in such cases the 
true nature of traumatic reactions can be stated only 
after a special analysis. The latent period of time is 
called by the author an intrapsychical stage of reac- 
tion. Two kinds of latent periods were observed: in 
one of them the components of reactivity remain 
unchanged, in the other they form the basis for 
neurotic and psychotic symptoms. The prognosis 
is more serious in the case of belated reactions. 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


797. Shostakovitch, V. V. [Contributions to the 
clinical observation and classification of hallucina- 
tion. ] Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 1935, 5, 160- 
166.—There was observed a series of cases of acute 
intoxication where the patients had remembered 
their hallucinations and described them afterwards. 
almost all visual hallucinations, mostly 
micropsia (insects, sweets, ampullae, etc.) ; macropsia 
was not so often observed. Hallucinatory images 
were moving and colored; the spatial perceptions were 
changes. Acoustic hallucinations were present in 
but one case. The described symptomatology is 
characte ristic for the diagnosis of acute intoxication. 
rhis permits us to distinguish the hallucination of 
exogenous origin from the endogenous one. The pre- 
vailing type of the latter is the acoustic one, as 
opposed to the optic nature of the former.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


These were 


18. Solovieva, S. A. [Concerning the negative 
phase of development in puberty.) lop. Psikho- 
nevrol. Detei, 1936, 3, 43-62.—The negative phase in 
youth described by C. Biihler, Hetzer, and Hoffmann 
as a phase of autistic tendencies, decrease of interest, 
and negative social tendencies, was investigated by 
the author and found to be the result of social interre- 
lations in the capitalistic world. 125 youths of a 
normal school in Moscow were investigated and the 
negative phase of development was found only as a 
pathological form of reaction provoked by wrong 
pedagogical means, and it is easy to liquidate it. The 
insufhiciency of the nervous system can emphasize 
this phase. For the pathological personality puberty 
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is a period when psychosis develops easily. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

799. Tallman, F. F. The organization of state 
hospital child-guidance clinics. Ment. Hyg., N. Y. 
1936, 20, 579-587.—State hospital child- guidance 
clinics should continue to emphasize the importance 
of a preventive program. In order that mental 
hygiene be given a fair trial adequate budgets must 
be provided for the personnel. The state hospital 
seems to be the natural center for spreading mental 
hygiene knowledge in the community. Through the 
child-guidance clinics mental-hygiene theory can be 
disseminated throughout the community.—//. § 
Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 

800. Tatarenko, N. P. [The role of endogenous 
factors in exogenous psychoses.] Trav. Acad 
psychoneurol. ukr., 1935, 5, 110-115.—The problem 
of interrelations of endogenous and exogenous traits 
in the pathogenesis of psychoses is very complicated 
and has been solved by different psychiatrists along 
different lines. Two cases are given with different 
etiology, both displaying a picture resembling that 
of mania in progressive paralysis. The constitutional 
traits of character of patients increased under the 
action of exogenous noxious agents and manifested 
themselves in psychosis.—A. Yarmolenko (Leni 
grad). 

801. Trofimova, A. J. [An artistically gifted 
schizophrenic girl.] Vop. Psikhonevrol. Detei, 1936, 
3, 133-142.—Schizophrenic children with thought 
and perception disorders take the images for their 
hallucinations and the delirium from their former 
experience, identifying themselves with the animal 
world. The patient described by the author was 
gifted in a limited field—cutting out of paper the 
silhouettes of animals. These silhouettes were always 
the same images.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad) 


802. Visser, F. Onderzoek naar gehuwde zwak- 
zinnigen in de gemeente Utrecht. (An investigation 
of married feeble-minded in the city of Utrecht. 
Mensch en Maatsch., 1936, 12, 416-422.—A compara- 
tive study of 204 feeble-minded boys and 88 feeble- 
minded girls, with normal groups of the same size, 
undertaken some twenty years after the former had 
been enrolled in a special school and the latter in 
public schools (between 1908 and 1918). It was 
found that 32.5% of the feeble-minded group had 
married (38.5% of the boys, 18.6% of the girls) as 
against 64.4% of the control group (64% of the boys 
65% of the girls). Only in one case had a feeble- 
minded man married a feeble-minded girl; all others 
had chosen mates of normal intelligence. The 
feeble-minded group had 1.60 children per family, the 
normal group 1.64. Among the offspring of the 
feeble-minded, 5 of the 38 children of school age and 
above were definitely feeble-minded (i.e. enrolled in 
special schools), while two were borderline cases 
(i.e. retarded in school). No comparable figures are 
given for the control group. The author urges the 
making of similar studies on more extensive material, 
since his findings seem to contradict several previous 
investigations.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 
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803. Volfovsky, A. L. [Concerning the emotional 
reactions of exogenous origin.] Trav. Acad. psy- 
choneurol. ukr., 1935, 5, 84-89.—The author observed 
the action of adrenaline on mental patients. The 
doses of adrenaline used in therapy provoke a peculiar 
depression of short duration, manifesting itself more 
juickly in depressive patients; but the same symptom 
was observed in other forms of psychoses. The dis- 
play of the depressive syndrome of exogenous origin 
contradicts the doctrine of Bonhoeffer concerning the 
exogenous type of reaction where the depression is not 
included. The observed facts confirm the hypothesis 
§ M. A. Goldenberg, who explains the origin of the 
exo- and endogenous reactions by the affinity of the 

xious agents for the brain. In cases observed by 
he author adrenaline in relation to the brain pro- 
voked an endogenous reaction.—A. Yarmolenko 
Leningrad). 

804. Williams, S. Y. Unguarded discussion at 
the bedside. Ment. Hvyg., N. Y., 1936, 20, 624-629. 


lo determine the effect of unguarded discussion 
the patient, 80 cases were selected at random 
ym three separate groups, viz.: 55 from hospital 


22 from out-patient services, and 3 from 
homes. A number of histories are quoted to illustrate 
the reactions of various types of patients to remarks 
verheard as to the nature of the illness. The writer 

cluded that it is imperative to be guarded at all 
imes in bedside discussion, whether the patient be 
ff a neurotic temperament or not. The patient 
should be aided in concentrating less on himself and 
his disease. In every case in the general hospital, 
psychiatric study should be a part of the routine 
history.— H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, 
N.Y. 

805. Yudin, T. I. [Psychiatric problems connected 
with Bonhoeffer’s doctrine of the exogenous type of 
reaction. ] Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 1935, 5, 
12-22.—On the author’s data is shown the hetero- 
omic character of psychoses of the exogenous type 
stated by Bonhoeffer, but the author does not agree 
with Bonhoeffer’s opinion as to the causes of endo 
ind exogenous reactions. Among the different factors, 
such as toxine doses (Specht), and time of action 
Kraepelin), the decisive role is played by the struc- 
ture of the noxious agent and its affinity or disparity 
to the brain. The author rejects the hypothesis of 
the “intermediary etiological factor’’ (dtiologisches 
‘wischenglied) for the explanation of the homo- 
geneity of psychotic reactions. The delirium is not 
1 preformed pathological mechanism but a disturb- 
ance of the normal mental mechanisms.—A. Yarmo- 
enko (Leningrad). 


806. Yudin, T. I. [Amentia and neurasthenia. ] 
rav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 1935, 5, 82-87.—The 
author shows on some of his own observations that 
neurasthenia is the initial form of an exogenous type 
of reaction of the amentia group. The difference 
between neurasthenia and amentia is only a quanti- 
tative one and in a whole series of intermediary states 
varies in the intensity of action of exogenous noxae. 
Grave pernicious influence can lead to a dazed state 


wards; 


and may end in death or an amnestic syndrome. The 
delirious states are due, according to the author, to a 
local and selective action of exogenous noxae, and 
they can go over into either meningeal symptoms or 
dementia, but not into stupor.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

807. Yudin, T. I., & Goldenberg, M. A. [The 
problems of the acute exogenous psychic diseases. ] 
Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 1935, 5, 258.—This 
collected volume contains 32 articles treating the 
problem of the acute exogenous psychic disorders. 
The volume is divided into 3 parts: (1) acute exogen 
ous mental diseases; (2) their clinical manifestations 
and symptomatology; (3) the interrelations of the 
different factors and the structure of exogenous 
psychic disorders. All the articles are reports given 
at the 4th Session of the Ukrainian Psychoreurological 
Academy; the discussion and conclusions are 
given.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

[See also abstracts 540, 544, 566, 693, 701, 811, 833, 

834, 845, 886, 910, 989, 1007, 1008, 1011, 1015, 

1016, 1020, 1030. ] 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 
808. Anderson, H. H. 


also 


Conflicts in personality 
development. Ment. /lyg., N. Y., 1936, 20, 605-613 

The child’s personality is “his continuous and 
varied responding to an environment that is also 
varying and continuous.’ It is pointed out that 
individual differences also play a part in personality. 
Conflicts change the personality of the individual 
The distinction between real and apparent conflicts 
is drawn. When desires and purposes are not clearly 
defined apparent conflicts occur. In conflict situa 
tions where one individual confronts another there 
may result (1) domination; (2) compromise; and 
(3) integration of behavior. Domination may result 
in negativism or produce obedience, conformity and 
standardization. Compromise merely postpones the 
i In integrative behavior a common purpose is 
In such behavior individuals learn from each 
other. It is only through integration that learning, 
insight and creative experience are found.—J/. S. 
Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 

809. Baker, H. J. Evaluating facts about the 
maladjusted child. Jearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 
494-499. —The diagnostic plan of the Detroit scale 
of behavior factors is illustrated and the reliability 
and validity of the scale reported.—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

810. Bornstein, B. Ein Beispiel fur die Leugnung 
durch die Phantasie. (An example of the use of 
imagination to deny reality.) Z. psychoanal. Pidag., 
1936, 10, 269-275.—A clinical example of the influence 
of habitual defense mechanisms on the personality 
of a seven-year-old boy. In his imagination he had 
denied the existence of opposition on the part of his 
classmates, who in reality were somewhat antagonistic 
toward him, and of any other factor which threatened 
to affect him adversely. This technique served him 
well when facing minor difficulties, but broke down 
completely before major crises, such as the Oedipus 


issue. 


found 
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conflict and masturbation. The analysis taught him 
to reconcile his ego with his super-ego and to face 
the contrasting tendencies in himself rather than to 
deny the existence of opposition—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

811. Case, F. A quantitative personality study as 
an approach to the conditions of mental health among 
college students. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univ. 
Press, 1936. Pp. 30.—The Laird Personal Inventory, 
C2 and B2, was given to 296 college students. Corre- 
lation between two presentations for a sample of 30 
subjects ranged from .60 to .94. It was found that 
the schedules had a real diagnostic value in pointing 
out maladjusted students, especially those who are 
maladjusted in specific directions.—C. M. Louttit 
(Indiana). 

812. Driscoll, G. P., & Meek, L.H. The influence 
of early childhood experiences upon personality 
development. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 
294-302.—Factors influencing the personality of 
preschool children have to do with physical growth 
processes, growth of motor skills and intellectual 
processes, social maturation, and the building up of 
emotional responses. Emphasis is placed on the 
influence exerted by the family milieu and home 
environment on the behavior of the preschool child.— 
M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

813. Gesell, A. The growth factor in child per- 
sonality. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 254-258. 


—Emphasis is laid upon the recognition and under- 
standing of those fundamental growth characteristics 


which are part of the child’s native endowment. 
Genetic growth processes play a very definite part in 
shaping personality. Teachers will gain more by 
guiding and assisting the development of these 
processes than by attempting to force them.—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

814. Greidanus, H. T. W. van. Instinkt en karak- 
ter. (Instinct and character.) Zeist: Vonk, 1933. 
Pp. 140.—An attempt, on the basis of classification of 
instincts, to delineate characterological types and to 
present definite character traits as derivatives of the 
instincts. The author’s viewpoint is similar to that 
of McDougall.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

815. Guilford, J. P. Unitary traits of personality 
and factor theory. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 673- 
680.—A critique of Allport and Odbert’s position 
with respect to the application of factor analysis to 
personality traits. Five specific criticisms of factor 
analysis made by Allport and Odbert are refuted.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

816. Hollingworth, L. S. The development of 
personality in highly intelligent children. Yearb. 
elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 272-281.—Highly intelli- 
gent children and their adjustment problems are 
described. It seems that children with Binet intelli- 
gence quotients between 125 and 155 are probably 
the most favored as far as developing successful and 
well-rounded personalities are concerned. Two of 
the important problems for education in its attempt 
to insure good adjustment of these children are ‘‘how 
to provide against alienation from contemporaries of 
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both sexes, and how to prevent the negativism that 
results from continuous living under inefficient or 
unreasonable authority.”"—M. W. Kuenzel (Cin- 
cinnati Children’s Home). 


817. Inskeep, A. D. Symptoms in relation to 
physical causes of poor adjustment. Yearb. elem. 
Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 453-458.— Physical factors often 
associated with personality difficulties in school 
children include pain, inharmonious growth, immature 
development of fine muscles, abnormal weight, 
malnutrition, neurasthenic conditions, defective eye- 
sight, difficulties in hearing, and other physical 
abnormalities. Symptoms are described.—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 


818. Jiinger, F. G. Uber das Komische. (Con- 
cerning the comical.) Berlin: Widerstands-Verl., 
1936. Pp. 94. RM. 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


819. Kanner, L. Types of maladjustment in chil- 
dren. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 438-444.— 
Pupils’ problems are reviewed under three main 
headings: (1) undesirable habit formations, (2) un- 
desirable relations to other people, and (3) unsatisfac- 
tory scholastic performances. The author “warns 
against classifying maladjusted children according to 
rigid categories of mental disease. Extreme cases 
of mental cr emotional aberration are very rare in 
children before adolescence. Hence, although the 
teacher should study the individual child and help 
in his treatment, she should not attempt to make a 
psychiatric diagnosis or to predict the outcome of the 
child’s difficulty.".—M. W. Kuwenzel (Cincinnati 
Children’s Home). 


820. Kanner, L. Essential steps in studying the 
maladjusted child. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 
461-467.—These are suggestions for teachers. In 
systematically studying the whole child one must 
know how he deviates from the healthy average 
physically, emotionally, intellectually and environ- 
mentally —M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children's 
Home). 


821. Kant, I. Réveries d’un visionnaire. (Nou- 
velle traduction francaise par W. Riese et A. Requet.) 
(Reveries of a visionary. A new French translation 
by W. Riese and A. Requet.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1936, 94, 433-465.—M. B. Mitchell (New York City), 


822. Koch, H. L. Readjusting the unsocial child. 
Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 502-511.—Factors 
associated with social responsiveness are discussed 
under the following topics: parental characteristics, 
age and mental development of the child, school 
placement, deviations from approved forms which 
tend to provoke unsocialness, contacts with other 
children, and physical and physiological factors. 
Before describing the techniques for developing com- 
panionships the objectives of socialization are pointed 
out. A review of recent research on readjusting the 
unsocial child is incorporated—M. W. Kuensel 
(Cincinnati Children’s Home). 


823. Kraus, S. Heimatlosigkeit und Suchtigkeit. 
(Homelessness and addiction.) Zbl. Psychother., 
1936, 9, 97-103.—Kraus’ conclusions are based, on 





















































social service with alcoholic families in Vienna. The 
most important causes of alcoholism are homelessness 
and “‘orphaning”’ of adults. Homelessness means loss 
of everything comprised under the term Heimat, and 
those who have lost their vital connections are rightly 
called orphans. This is the fate of millions today, due 
to industrialism, political changes and war. Those 
who find no successful substitute for the old home 
develop a spirit of renunciation, in which addictions 
f all kinds flourish. These represent an attempt to 
raise existence, a challenge to the loss of protection, 
vital power and fullness. They are of two kinds, the 
exalted and the despairing. Loss of the external home 
also shatters the old ego-home. This inner homeless- 
ess is likewise an excellent medium for the growth of 
iddictions. —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


824. Luckey, B. M. Individual differences in rela- 
tion to personality development. Yearb. elem. Sch. 
, 1936, 15, 265-271.—Each individual is a com- 
plex of many varying factors. It is necessary that 
the child's individual needs be met in order for him 
to develop a healthy personality. Based on an under- 
standing of these differences and needs teachers are 
cautioned to allow and encourage such differences 
rather than penalizing children for them.—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 


825. Montassut, M. Les compensations imagina- 
tives. (Imaginative compensations.) Lvolut. psy- 
1934, No. 4, 19-39.—The purpose of com- 
pensation has an affective character. It creates an 
illusion for the satisfaction of opposing tendencies, 
which is manifested in various ways. From esthetic 
creation to imaginative licentiousness, its manifesta- 
tions may go by imperceptible degrees from the 
normal to the pathological—M. H. Piéron (Sor- 


bonne). 


826. Murray, H. A. Basic concepts for a psychology 
of personality. J. gen. Psychol., 1936, 15, 241-—268.— 
Modern schools of psychology give us only frag- 
mentary pictures. Murray proposes a system which 
includes the material of all schools. It is largely based 

conceptualized brain processes, but a double- 
aspect view of the mind-body problem permits the 
inclusion of data from any school of psychology. 
\mong others, the following concepts are defined 
and related: regnancy, need, press, want, thema, 
psychograph, relational.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


827. Myers, G. C. How home and family condi- 
tions affect child personality. Yearb. elem. Sch. 
Prin., 1936, 15, 303-310.—Physical handicaps, 
emotional dependence, speech difficulties, jealousy, 
and the lack of early restraint are discussed with 
reference to their influence on the development of 
personality in elementary-school children.—M. W. 
Auenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 


828. Remmers, H. H. A proposed program of 
research in the genetics of attitudes. Proc. Ind. 
Acad. Set., 1936, 45, 241-244.—Proposals as to how 
the author’s generalized attitude scales may be used, 
especially as related to the aims of education.— 
C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 
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829. Research Division, N. E. A. Summary of 
selected research studies. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 
1936, 15, 588-614.—A concise and relatively non- 
technical summary is offered of 46 studies bearing on 
personality adjustment. These studies are grouped 
under the following headings: frequency of maladjust- 
ments and readjustments among children, relative 
seriousness of behavior problems, factors related to 
personality growth and adjustment, and the mental 
hygiene of teachers —M. W. Kuensel (Cincinnati 
Children’s Home). 

830. Rivlin, H. N. The preparation of teachers in 
personality adjustment. JYearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 
1936, 15, 417-422.—“The preparation of prospective 
teachers for their work in personality adjustment 
consists not so much of imparting knowledge of 
emotional abnormalities or of developing skill in 
dealing with personality deviations, as it does of 
building an attitude that regards the child's whole- 
some emotional development as a major aim of 
modern education.” Major emphasis is placed upon 
the entire training-school program, and only minor 
emphasis on special courses in abnormal behavior 
M. W. Kuenszel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 


831. Snyder, L. M. Modifying unfavorable in- 
fluences in home and community. Yearb. elem. Sch. 
Prin., 1936, 15, 546-551.—Pupil maladjustments 
frequently are caused by difficulties in the home and 
community rather than at school. The author 
describes a plan whereby community agencies 
coordinate their work and assist in solving such prob- 
lems.—M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 


832. Van Alstyne, D. Collecting and organizing 
information about the child. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 
1936, 15, 468-478.—In studying causes of personality 
maladjustments in school children it is necessary to 
know certain essentials about the children as indi- 
viduals and about their home environments. Cumu- 
lative records for such information are desirable. The 
record system in use at the Francis W. Parker School 
in Chicago is described. Each child has two indi- 
vidual folders, the source folder and the cumulative 
record folder. Fact-gathering techniques, including 
classroom observation, questionnaires, rating scales, 
and objective tests are touched upon.—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

833. Veys, M. Le caractére chez l’adolescente 
débile mentale. (Character in the feeble-minded 
adolescent.) Louvain: Nova et Vetera, 1935. Pp. 
94.—The study was carried out in Fauville’s labora- 
tory. 56 girls, from 11 to 24 years of age (average 
17 years) from a training school for the feeble-minded, 
were given the Binet-Terman and the Pintner- 
Paterson tests and then tests dealing with informa- 
tion, moral attitudes and conduct (based on Harts- 
horne and May’s studies on the nature of character), 
and suggestibility. 40 of the girls were delinquents 
or had shown reprehensible conduct. The reliability 
and correlations between the different tests were 
calculated; the results (in so far as the relations 
between different types of moral conduct and charac- 
ter make-up were concerned) were found to be in 
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general conformity with those obtained by Harts- 
horne and May. It was brought out, furthermore, 
that cheating at play was probably independent of 
the other forms of deceit studied. Service to the 
group was not measurable by a test in which this 
service did not involve personal sacrifice. The author 
also studied different factors which might affect 
conduct, such as age, knowledge of moral precepts, 
former conduct, and the moral and economic condi- 
tions of the family. The conclusion is made that the 
earlier offences of the child have little or no influence 
on his other traits of character. If there is any such 
influence, it is indirect, coming from the environment 
in which the original delinquency has placed the 
child.—R. Nihard (Liége). 

834. Wiersma, D. De persoonlijkheid der chron- 
ische alcoholisten. (The personality of chronic 
alcoholics.) Mensch en Maatsch., 1936, 12, 369-386.— 
A statistical study of alcoholics, indicating their 
constitutional inferiority, low intelligence, and ten- 
dencies toward nervous and amorphic temperament 
and toward criminal behavior. This criminal ten- 
dency is aggravated by the poisonous effects of 
alcohol and by unfavorable economic conditions 
which are at the same time the result of alcoholic 
excess and a contributory cause of delinquency. A 
practical conclusion is that prohibition and local 
option fail to reach those for whom they are primarily 
intended, since the asocial attitude of alcoholics causes 
them to evade legal restrictions more than do normal 
individuals.— 17. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


835. Williams, H. M., Kephart, N. C., & Houtch- 
ens, H. M. The reliability of the psychoneurotic 


inventory with delinquent boys. Proc. la Acad. Sci., 
1935, 42, 176.—The reliability of the psychoneurotic 
inventory under varying conditions was investigated. 
The Woodworth-Cady personal data sheet and the 
Bell adjustment inventory were used with 48 delin- 
quent boys in a group situation and in an individual 
interview. A 20 to 40% reversal in identical items 
between the two methods was found. The correlation 
for gross scores was .36.—B. Wellman (lowa). 

836. Zachry, C. B. Emotional needs and social 
development. JYearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 
259-264.—At different stages of growth children 
develop different ways of satisfying their emotional 
needs. These stages are described and suggestions to 
teachers are offered concerning the treatment of 
children at these different periods of development. 
There are two fundamental emotional needs in chil- 
dren—the need to achieve and the need for affection 
and social security. A child’s personality results from 
the ways in which he has learned to satisfy his emo- 
tional needs.—M. W. Kuensel (Cincinnati Children’s 
Home). 

[See also abstracts 703, 732, 745, 753, 912, 920, 922, 

928, 933, 935, 938, 942, 944, 946, 948, 958, 961, 

962, 963, 970, 972, 975, 981, 984, 988, 1028, 1031. ] 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Esthetics) 
837. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Zur Frage der 
psychischen Geschlechtsunterschiede bei Schulkin- 
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dern. (The problem of mental sex differences in 
school children.) Schweiz. Lehrer-Ztg., 1936, 20, 
342-346.—The social psychological differences be- 
tween the sexes were investigated among the school 
children of the Canton of Solothurn by means of 
M. Tramer’s catalog test. This consists of a list of 
titles of books in the school library (here 438), from 
which the pupil is to choose ten books of interest to 
him. Among the 18 fields of classification no girl 
chose all her books from one field, but 3.2% of the 
boys did. The girls chose more frequently from three 
or four fields; similar percentages of boys and girls 
from five fields (13.2% and 13.8%). The central 
interest of boys was the adventure story (40.1%), 
significant of looser ties to the family and the im- 
mediate environment; the central interest of girls 
was the family story and biography, significant of 
the opposite. The environmental basis of this differ- 
ence is indicated by the fact that the girls in the 
Primarschule, usually of better class and _ higher 
intelligence, chose 48.6% of family stories and biog- 
raphies and only 10.4% of adventure stories, whereas 
the girls in the Sekundarschule, with lesser social 
advantages, chose only 26.9% of the former and 
equalled the boys in the latter. On the other hand, 
boys in the Sekundarschule chose 6.1% of family 
stories, and in the Primarschule 7.7%, thus tending 
less markedly in the same social direction.— H. S. 
Jants (Clark). 

838. Briickner,G. H. Untersuchungen zur Tierso- 
ziologie, insbesondere zur Avuflésung der Familie. 
(Studies in animal sociology, especially on the dissolu- 
tion of the family.) Leipzig: Barth, 1933. Pp. 110. 

R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

839. Canady, H. G. The intelligence of negro 
college students and parental occupation. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1936, 42, 388-389.—The results of this 
study, in which negro college freshmen were given 
the American Council Psychological Examination 
and Sims Card for Socio-Economic Status, Form C, 
are as follows: (1) the group conforms to the general 
picture, as previously determined by other studies, 
in which it has been found that higher average intelli- 
gence scores are to be found among those whose 
parents are of professional and commercial groups, 
while those whose parents are in the artisan or un- 
skilled labor groups are nearer the bottom of the scale 
in intelligence; this is a generalization, however, and 
much overlapping is found; (2) more than three- 
fourths of the number that fell in the highest quintile 
in intelligence scores came from occupational groups 
below the professional level.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


840. Carrell, J. A. A comparative study of speech 
defective children. Arch. Speech, 1936, 1, 179-203.— 
The study consists of a ‘“‘complete speech analysis” 
of a school population of 1174 children by means of a 
questionnaire and a personal examination. The 
following data were obtained: (1) the type and fre- 
quency of the speech defect; (2) intelligence and 
school achievement of all defective children; and 
(3) medical, dental, audiometric and anthropometric 
examinations. Similar data were obtained from 
control groups. Of the population studied 10.22% 
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were found to have defective speech, classified as: 


sound substitutions, 3.4%; lisping, 1.7%; poor 
wticulation, 3.3%; stuttering, .93%; and bad voice 
quality, .76%. The speech defectives were found to 
have lower intelligence quotients and were inferior 
school achievement to the general school popula- 
The sound substitution group was found to 

.ve defective hearing; this group was also inferior 
to the control groups in both physical and psycho- 
physical items in the anthropometric measurements. 
significant differences were found between the 
ch defective groups and control groups in medical 
conditions.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 


ny 
i 


dental 

100) 

841. Cobb, L. H., & Lierle, D. M. An analysis of 
the speech difficulties of 56 cleft palate and harelip 
cases. Arch. Speech, 1936, 1, 217-230.—Speech 
ounds causing difficulties for a group of 56 cleft 
palate cases are classified. A relatively high relation- 
ship between sounds causing articulatory difficulty 
nd those confused in sound discrimination tests was 
found.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

842. Davis, R. C. An evaluation and test of 
Birkhoff’s aesthetic measurement formula. J. gen. 

ychol., 1936, 15, 231-240.—Birkhoff has presented 
1 formula in which M (the aesthetic value of an 
object) may be determined by dividing O (order) by 

(complexity). Davis criticizes the fundamental 
psychological assumptions involved, and_ reports 
experimental tests of the formula. A class of psy- 
chology students agreed fairly well with one composed 
of art students on the order of preference for ten 
polygons, but neither class agreed with the order 
predicted by Birkhoff. In a similar study of poetry, 
Birkhoff’s theory was more successful, but no more so 
than “practically any theory of poetry.”—H. 
Schlosberg (Brown). 

843. Ehlers, H. Om @jenbevaegelserne ved 
laesning. (On eye movements in reading.) Ugeskr. 
Laeg., 1936, 98, 1131-1133.—The writer has arranged 
some simple experiments in the field and discovered 
some well-known facts.—-M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


844. Fogerty, E. Stammering. New York: Green- 
berg, 1936. $1.25.—(Not seen). 


845. Frank, L. K. Society as the patient. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1936, 42, 335-344.—Contemporary indi- 
vidual and social maladjustments may be regarded 
as different symptoms of cultural disintegration. This 
interpretation differs from the belief that individual 
misconduct interferes with the operation of under- 
lying social, economic, and political ‘‘forces’’ that, if 
left alone, would solve our social problems. The 
conception of personality and culture is urged as a 
more fruitful formulation of the situation, with the 
implication of the need for cultural reorganization for 
the sake both of the individual and of society.— 
Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


846. Fymbo, L. H. The relation of malocclusion 
of the teeth to defects of speech. Arch. Speech, 1936, 
1, 204-216.—This study consists of a ‘‘detailed oral 


and speech examination of 410 students” to determine 
the relation of teeth malocclusion to the defects in 
the formation of speech sounds. Of the entire group 
of subjects, 111 were classified as having defective 
speech, 100 as having superior speech, and 199 as 
having average speech. The results show a high 
correlation between malocclusion and speech defects. 
87% of the speech defective cases, 62% of the average 
speech cases, and 35% of the superior speech cases 
had malocclusion. In all three groups the sounds most 
affected were those classified as dentals. Subjects 
with unusually high or unusually low palatal arches 
had difficulty with the s and s sounds.—C. V. J/udgins 
(Clarke School). 

847. Govi, M. Etica: rinnovata su basi sci- 
entifiche. I. Etica generale. (A reconstructed ethics 
on scientific bases. I. General ethics.) Florence: 
“La Nuova Italia,’’ 1935. Pp. 330.—R. R. Wil 
loughby (Brown). 


848. Henrickson, E. H. Simultaneously recorded 
breathing and vocal disturbances of stutterers. Arch. 
Speech, 1936, 1, 133-149.—The purpose of this study 
was to study voice and breathing coordinations and 
to relate the dysfunctionings which occur during 
stuttering. Breathing movements from the upper 
chest, mid-chest and abdomen were recorded on 
kymograph records, while voice records were obtained 
by means of an oscillograph unit and photographic 
paper. Groups of stutterers and non-stutterers were 
used as subjects. Analyses of the records ase presented 
in detail. Records of stutterers’ voices and breathing 
movements showed the following irregularities: 
attempts to speak during inhalation, tonal rigidity 
and tonal fixation with steady exhalation, tonic 
spasms of the breathing mechanism accompanied 
by high-frequency voice vibrations, clonic spasms 
of the breathing mechanism accompanied by a variety 
of vocal manifestations, varieties of breathing antag- 
onisms not specifically related to vocal variations, and 
bizarre voice variations evident during any relation- 
ship of the breathing mechanism capable of producing 
voca! activity. No general patterns in the relation- 
ships of dysfunctionings were clearly indicated, but 
rather a wide variety of relationships between breath- 
ing and vocalization during stuttering, both for the 
same individual and for different individuals.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 


849. Hunter, M. Reaction to conquest. Effects 
of contact with Europeans on the Pondo of South 
Africa. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. xv 
+ 577. $10.00.—A study of the effect of contact 
with Europeans upon a Bantu community. Family 
life, economic organization, the process of growing 
up, marriage, the ancestor cult, witchcraft and magic, 
healers, and political organization are some of the 
subjects discussed both as they were in the past and 
as they have been influenced by European contact. 
Besides a discussion of the status of the Pondo in 
Pondoland there are sections devoted to the life of 
Pondo in an urban community and on European 
farms. Glossary.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 
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850. James, W. The varieties of religious experi- 
ence. New York: Modern Library, 1936. Pp. 544. 
$0.95.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

851. Johnson, W. Stuttering: research findings 
and their therapeutic implications. /. /owa St. med. 
Soc., 1936, 1-15.—Stutterers appear to be essentially 
normal aside from the fact that they stutter. During 
the moment of stuttering there are profound neuro- 
physiological disturbances. The stutterer desires 
not to stutter, and this desire exercises an inhibitory 
effect on his speech. Stuttering is not a continuous 
process, but occurs intermittently. Therapeutic 
recommendations based on the above findings include 
physical hygiene; development of adequate bilateral 
neuromuscular organization; development of mature, 
objective, unemotional attitudes toward the defect; 
and development of confidence in the functional 
reliability of the speech mechanism.—B. Wellman 
(lowa). 

852. Judd, C. H. e and the educational 
program. Bull. Sch. Educ., Ind. Univ., 1936, 12, 
No. 4, 45.—‘Relational thinking and complex 
processes of thought are dependent on the acquisition 
of words and modes of expression which are different 
from those which appear in the first stages of mental 
development”; therefore education must emphasize 
language usage beyond early articulations and use of 
nouns.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


853. Judd, C. H. The difficulty of acquiring a 
social mode of behavior. Bull. Sch. Educ., Ind. 


Univ., 1936, 12, No. 4, 46-47.—Handwriting is used 


as an example of social behavior the development of 
which cannot be explained by “conditioning,”’ and 
that is not instinctive, but must be developed only 
under a complex social influence.—C. M. Louttit 
(Indiana). 
854. Knox, E. O. The negro as a subject of re- 
search in 1935. II. J. Negro Educ., 1936, 5, 612-625. 
A study by O. W. Eagleson at Indiana indicates 
that white adolescents learn to discriminate visual 
magnitude better than do negroes. One by M. D. 
Jenkins at Northwestern shows that negro children 
over 124 IQ constitute 6.5% of the Chicago negro 
school population and are found at all age and grade 
levels; girls of this level exceed boys 2.3 to 1. The 
superior negroes are best in language subjects and 
poorest in arithmetic. An investigation by S. D. 
Scruggs at Kansas indicated that improvement in 
reading ability as measured by reading tests was 
associated in fifth-grade negro children with improve- 
ment in intelligence as measured by intelligence tests 
given at the same time and also by teacher ratings a 
year later, which suggests that mental test score is 
not a trustworthy measure of any fixed capacity. 
The change in intelligence was markedly constant.— 
H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 
855. Koepp-Baker, H. A rare type of aphonia 
organica. Arch. Speech, 1936, 1, 231-247.—The 
author gives a description of surgical treatment and 
st-operative re-education leading to rehabilitation 
in a case of laryngeal diaphragm. The glottal opening 
was enlarged in stages by a series of incisions and 
frequent dilation. The voice was restored after opera- 
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tion by four months of physiotherapy and diathermic 
treatments, accompanied by breathing and vocal 
exercises. A detailed description of the methods jis 
given. The paper contains a comprehensive review of 
literature dealing with such cases.—C. V. Hudgins 
(Clarke School). 

856. Kopp, H. Les troubles de la parole dans leurs 
rapports avec les troubles de la motricité. (Word 
disorders in relation to motor disorders.) Evolut, 
psychiat., 1935, No. 2, 77-102.—The author used the 
Oseretzki scale for determining the motor ability of 
her subjects. She studied particularly stuttering 
and lisping. In general the stutterers seemed to be 
better endowed than the lispers from the motor point 
of view. Stutterers from 8 to 13 years of age had a 
motor rating which was nearly normal. On the whole 
it was found that the stutterers gave negative results 
particularly for the mimicry tests and for associated 
movements, a fact that indicates a deficiency in the 
functioning of the extrapyramidal system. In general, 
whether dealing with stutterers or lispers, the author 
found a fundamental deflected biological develop. 
ment, a similar heredity, and motor deficiencies, 
conditions which seemed to bring about these two 
large groups of word disorders—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

857. Laiblin, W. Das Urbild der Mutter. (The 
primitive mother-image.) Zbi. Psychother., 1936, 9, 
66-96; 129-151.—A mystical and ecstatic exposition 
of the cosmic, religious and soul aspects of symbols in 
general through the primitive mother-image of Frau 
Holle, the Indo-Aryan symbol of the female principle 
The discussion revolves around the law of polarity in 
the Aryan soul, the historical and cultural interpreta- 
tion of mother-symbols, and the mission of woman in 
the new era as revealed through them. Laiblin traces 
the development of the mother-image through the 
Nordic myths (fate-weaver) and the Middle Ages, in 
which it became associated with certain attributes of 
the Madonna and Child. These mother-myths ex- 
press the heroic majesty of the Indo-Aryan world- 
view and life-attitude—individuation, the struggle for 
conquest over life, and the reconciliation of opposites 
in a higher unity.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


858. Laird, J. An inquiry into moral notions. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. 318. $3.25. 
—Ethical systems based exclusively on the notion of 
virtue, of duty, or of well-being, are inadequate, since 
these notions are interrelated. There are thus rela- 
tional goods. If the utilitarian view be extended to 
make the most of its own implications, this fact can 
greatly strengthen its position. ‘‘A worthy object of 
human enterprise is the establishment of just inter- 
personal status or of some other relational good” not 
formerly recognized in utilitarianism.—D. T. Spoer! 
(Springfield, Mass.) 

859. Lauer, A. R. A study of student reading. 
Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1935, 42, 171-173.—A method 
was devised to make a plan for self-improvement in 
reading available to persons not conversant with the 
experimental literature. This consisted of a self- 
administered experiment in reading material ordi- 
narily read, with suggestions on means of improving 
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speed and comprehension. 357 persons took part in 
the experiment for twenty days each. Reading rates 
{ 73 to 1030 words a minute were recorded, with an 
.verage of 250. The average improvement in twenty 
iavs was 35% of the beginning rate. Rapid readers 
were found to have a much greater knowledge of 
iitural subjects in general.—B. Wellman (lowa). 
860. Lemmon, M. L. What is social psychology? 
timer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 665-673.—A discussion 
.{ the necessity of answering certain specific questions 
efore attempting to write a social psychology. All- 
it’s book is criticized as an example of a social 
psychology written from a consistent psychological 
point of view. Young’s book is considered as exempli- 
fying the sociological point of view, while Myerson’s 
s criticized as having no consistent approach, and 
therefore contributing nothing to the development 
{ social psychology as such. The author urges a 
larifying of the point of view from which a social 
sychology is written.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

861. Macmurray, J. The structure of religious 
experience. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1936. 
Pp. xi + 77. $1.50.—The field of religion, like that 
ff science and art, is the whole range of experience. 
[he standpoint of religion is the fact of the mutuality 
ind reciprocity of personal relationships; hence the 
experience of community is the empirical basis of 
religion, and religious reflection has the function of 
onserving and extending mutuality. Religion as 
reflective activity can be right or wrong, good or bad, 
depending upon the reference of its ideas. The de- 
velopment of reflection demands the retreat from 
ommunal to private and subjective activity, which 
entails the risk of disjunction between religious ideas 
ind objective reality. The objective reality of religion 
is the world of communal experience, but religious 
ideas can be and often are referred to another world— 
the supernatural. When religious reflection thus loses 
contact with the real world it not only commits its 
primary falsification but destroys its function of 
saving the world by extending community toward its 
ideal— H. A. Brautigam (Colgate). 


862. Malinowski, B. Culture as a determinant of 
behavior. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1936, 43, 440-449.— 
“Culture, the organized behavior of man, is a deter- 
minant of human behavior but it also is subject to 
determinism. The approach to a scientific study of 
culture is through the various aspects which corre- 
spond to the fundamental needs of the human organ- 
ism. Culture is an apparatus for the satisfaction of 
these elementary needs. The culturally organized way 
of indirect satisfaction also imposes secondary or 
derived needs, and the whole cultural scheme is main- 
tained, regulated and preserved by a body of tradi- 
tional lore. Every culture can be analyzed into the 
following aspects: economics, politics, the mechanism 
of law and custom, education, magic and religion, 
recreation, traditional knowledge, technology, and 
art; and all human cultures can be compared under 
these headings.”"—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


863. Mauron, C. Aesthetics and psychology. Lon- 
don: Hogarth, 1935. Pp. 110. 4/6.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 
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864. McKnight, R. V. A self-analysis of a case of 


reading, writing, and speaking disability. Arch. 
Speech, 1936, 1, 18-47.—An autobiographical analysis 
of the several disabilities and description of thera- 
peutic measures.—C. V. I/udgins (Clarke School). 

865. Milisen, R., & Johnson, W. A comparative 
study of stutterers, former stutterers and normal 
speakers whose handedness has been changed. Arch. 
Speech, 1936, 1, 61-86.—The purpose of this study was 
to determine the factors related to the onset, continu- 
ance and disappearance of stuttering in specific cases. 
A survey of 8000 school children was made to deter- 
mine the number of: (1) stutterers; (2) normal 
speakers with changed handedness; (3) former stut 
terers; (4) speech defectives other than stutterers; 
(5) left-handed subjects; (6) ambidextrous subjects; 
and (7) right-handed subjects. The data were ob- 
tained by questionnaires, personal interviews and case 
history analysis, and laboratory tests. The findings 
are analyzed and discussed at some length.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 

866. Negelein, J. v. Haupttypen des Aberglaubens. 
(Main types of superstition.) Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1935. RM. 16.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

867. Peters, C. A. A study of mirror reading in 
speech defectives and normal speakers. Arch. 
Speech, 1936, 1, 48-60.—The purpose of this study 
was to determine whether or not a relationship exists 
between “‘facility of mirror reading’’ and stuttering, 
left-handedness, eyedness, silent reading, confusion 
of laterality, and intelligence. Findings indicate a 
statistically significant relationship between mirror 
reading ability and stuttering. Subjects confused 
as to handedness and to eyedness are superior mirror 
readers as compared with those not so confused. 
There is a slight suggestion of a relationship between 
mirror reading and left-handedness; a still greater 
suggestion of a relationship between mirror reading 
and left-eyedness. There is no relationship between 
mirror reading ability and silent reading rate, reading 
comprehension, oral inaccuracy, and _ intelligence. 
This “‘serves to emphasize the significance of the rela- 
tionship between mirror reading and stuttering.”’ The 
author concludes that the findings offer further evi- 
dence of a relationship between stuttering and con- 
fused laterality—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

868. Popenoe, P. Eugenic motivation of childless 
marriages. Eugen. News, 1936, 21, 102-103.— 
Because of the probability of rationalization on the 
part of childless couples, closest friends and relatives 
were consulted in a study of 576 permanently child- 
less marriagesamong the white population of Cali- 
fornia, mainly professional people. In so far as 
opinions of informants were valid, eugenics played a 
negligible part in the motivation of childless marriages. 
For voluntarily childlessness reasons were classified 
thus: economic pressure, 17%; desire not to transmit 
hereditary disease, 5%; poor health of husband or 
wife, 9%; self-centered or individualistic attitude, 
27%; wife’s preference for a career, 23%; dislike for 
children, 6%.—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 

869. Rogge, H. C. Het geweten, schuld- en 
angstgevoel. (Conscience, guilt and fear.) Mensch 
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en Maatsch., 1936, 12, 395-407.—Conscience devel- 
oped among primitives as a result of tabus imposed 
by elders, usually presented as derived from a higher 
source (Freud's super-ego). Civilized peoples have 
subjugated themselves to authority and to the com- 
munity. The former has often been disguised as 
of divine origin (‘by the grace of God’’) and has 
been unsuccessfully attacked by communism. In 
many countries today conscience which reacts to 
authority is emphasized at the expense of com 
munity-inspired conscience. Fear enables those in 
authority to demand obedience, while guilt is a reac- 
tion which occurs when an accepted rule has been 
violated. Three principles of life are thus developed: 
conglomeration (group formation), variation (forma- 
tion of complex organisms and social systems) and an 
ascendance-submission differentiation.—//. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 


870. Schwarz, O. L. Unconventional ethics, the 
ethics of tomorrow. Washington: Perennial Publica- 
tions, 1936. Pp. 276. $3.50.—‘Laying all false 
modesty aside, the present ethico-psychological 
study lays claim to the honor of bringing about in 
the field of Ethics the same revolution as has been 
produced by the Copernican system in astronomy. 
This is contrived by replacing legal morality with 
“dynamic morality,’ by drawing on “socialism, com- 
munism, anarchism,’’ and Max Nordau, and by 
“dealing with real men, institutions and movements, 
and not with fictions or abstractions.’’ The dedica- 


tion is to ‘‘my beloved master Dr. Max Nordau,”’ and 


the author prefaces each of the six books with an 


original poem in Rumanian.— //. D. Spoerl (American 


International College) 


871. Sherif, M. The psychology of social norms. 
New York: Harper, 1936. Pp. xii + 210. $2.00. 
Most experiments in social psychology are considered 
defective because the investigators, lacking social 
perspective, set up their problems within the culture 
of their own communities. The writer has no sympa- 
thy for the controversy between the individual and 
the social approaches. The individual is regarded 
as basic, and any valid psychological principle should 
apply to the individual, alone, in a group, or in relation 
to his whole culture. Throughout psychology, in 
perception, in judgment, in affectivity, etc., the 
frame of reference is shown to be an important 
determinant of experience. Variations in culture are 
shown to be variations in frames of reference common 
to various groups. Social frames of reference (social 
norms, i.e. values, customs, stereotypes, conven- 
tions, etc.) are regarded first as stimuli which meet 
the individual in his associations with others and then 
become interiorized. The process of establishing 
social norm is illustrated experimentally in an un- 
stable perceptual situation (autokinetic phenomenon). 
Observing alone, the individual establishes his own 
frame of reference, which is modified in the direction 
of conformity when he observes in a group. Observing 
first in a group, frames of reference are set up which 
determine subsequent reports when the individual 
observes alone (illustrating the factual basis for the 
contentions that supra individu il qualities arise in 
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group situations). Social values in relation to per- 
sonal needs are discussed in the light of this experi- 
ment. A final chapter describes “human nature” 
as dependent upon the norms peculiar to the indj 
vidual’s group. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

872. Squires, P. C. Beethoven’s concept of the 
‘twhole.”” Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 684-688.- 
Discussion of Beethoven's technique of working 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

873. Steggerda, M. The McAdory art test applied 
to Navaho Indian children. /. comp. Psychol., 1936 
22, 283-285.—300 Indians ranging in age from 11 to 
18 years scored consistently lower on the McAdory 
test than did New York City white and Dutch chil. 
dren. According to the author, ‘‘There can be no 
doubt that the Navaho Indians are artistic, when the 
beauty of designs shown in their rugs and the original 
creative drawings of Indian school children are con- 
sidered . . . the McAdory art test in its present 
form does not reveal this artistic capacity.’’— N. L. 
Munn (Peabody). 

874. Thorndike, E. L. The relation between 
intellect and morality in rulers. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1936, 42, 321-334.—The relation between the intel- 
lectual ability of a person and the estimability of his 
character was measured in the case of 305 male mem- 
bers of European royal families, repeating and freeing 
from certain sources of error the work reported by 
Woods in 1906. For the persons as described in the 
biographies the correlation is .60. The removal of 
errors of general inaccuracy and inadequacy would 
raise this, but the removal of ‘“‘halo”’ errors would 
lower it; the net result would be only a small change 
from .60.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

Thrasher, F. M. The gang. A study of 1313 
gangs in Chicago. (2nd ed.) Chicago: Univ 
Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xxi + 605. $4.00.—This 
book, first published in 1927, is a sociological contribu 
tion to the study of human behavior. The interest 
is in the gang group rather than in the gang member 
and the emphasis throughout is on community rather 
than individual determinants of behavior. Psycho 
logical aspects are not eschewed; it is pointed out that 
the gang appeals to boys as an escape from humdrum 
existence, and functions for adolescents more com- 
pletely than the usual urban neighborhood agencies 
do, and that the gang as a strong influence on the 
developing personality usually demoralizes the boy, 
instead of making him a useful member of society, 
and furnishes an exciting life organization which 
makes later adult social adjustment difficult. The 
presentation of the gang as a function of specific 
conditions contradicts the gang-instinct explanation 
of the older individu. ' psychology. Apart from an 
early footnote the ‘‘revision’’ of the second edition 
begins on p. 524. The author’s recent Boys’ Club 
Study, on the effectiveness of a New York boys’ club 
on the prevention of local juvenile delinquency, is 
summarized in three paragraphs, and there is an 
additional chapter on “Crime Prevention and the 
Gang.’ The index is revised and the bibliography 
brought up to date by the addition of some 160 
titles —M. A. Mook (Brown). 
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Tinker, M. A. Eye movements in reading. 

ic. Res., 1936, 30, 241-277.—A critical summary 

of the literature, with special emphasis on the types, 

reliability and validity of eye-movement measures 

and their use as a research and as a clinical instru- 

ment. Bibliography of 188 titles.—S. W. Fernberger 
’onnsylvania). 

77. Travis, V. A study of the horizontal dysinte- 
gation of breathing during stuttering. Arch. Speech, 
1936, 1, 157-169.—Previous work on the problem of 
tasters of breathing movements among stut- 
terers deals with differences between two vertical 
levels of the breathing mechanism. The present 
study deals with incoordinations between right and 
left sides at the same (umbilical) level. A special 
arrangement of two pneumographs recorded move- 
ments of the two sides independently. Results show 
that breathing movements from opposite sides of the 
body of both normal speakers and stutterers are 
synchronous during normal speech. 90% of 41 
stutterers showed various types of dysintegrations 
during stuttering. Results are interpreted to mean 
that during stuttering the two halves of the breathing 
mechanism function inharmoniously.—C. V. Hudgins 
Clarke School). 


878. Voss, M. D. An experimental study of the 
developmental processes in art appreciation. Proc. 
Acad. Sct., 1935, 42, 173.—To determine by what 
processes art appreciation could be increased, two 
groups of 50 children each from the second, third and 
fourth grades were matched for age, mental age, 
socio-economic status, grade, sex, and art appreciation 
scores. The first experimental group was presented 
with a series of paired exercises, one member of each 
pair illustrating a principle of art, the other member 
violating the principle. The children were required 
to indicate their preference. The experimental group 
gained .49% over the control group. To the second 
experimental group the examiner explained the prin- 
ciple. This group gained 3.4 points more than the 
control group, a significant gain.— B. Wellman (lowa). 


879. Yerkes, R. M., & Elder, J. H. O6estrus, 
receptivity, and mating in chimpanzee. Comp. 

ychol. Monogr., 1936, 13. Pp. 39.—Careful 
observation of chimpanzees in the Yale Laboratories 
of Primate Biology discloses that a five weeks sexual 
cycle is present. Its phases are the menstrual, post- 
menstrual, tumescent, maximal swelling, detumescent, 
and premenstrual. High sexual receptivity in the 
female is associated only with maximal swelling. 
Controlled mating of several animals demonstrated 
that “other things being equal, the sexually mature 
and experienced female controls the mating pattern 
and determines copulation."’ The authors also pre- 
sent the generalization that ‘congenial consorts 
copulate only during a very limited period in the 
sexual cycle, rarely exceeding a third of its total 
length, when the genital swelling is maximal or 
ipproximately so, and especially when conditions 
are highly favorable to reproduction.’ Various 
other observations on physiological and social aspects 
of mewaey behavior are presented. It is claimed 
that the chimpanzees observed in this study “‘offered 


instances of what in human life would unhesitatingly 
be designated frigidity ‘and nymphomania, shyness 
and self-assertion, indifference and coquetry, weak 
and strong sex appeal, marked sexual preference and 
lack of it, affective attachment and coldness.” 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 
[See also abstracts 622, 632, 650, 686, 705, 711, 
744, 751, 757, 789, 801, 901, 983, 993, 995, 1012, 
1023. } 
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880. Alper, B. S., & Lodgen, G.E. The delinquent 
child in Pennsytvania courts. Ment. Hyg. N. Y., 
1936, 20, 598-604.—The juvenile courts in 60 Penn 
sylvania counties heard 3281 cases in 1932. The boys 
outnumbered the girls three to one. In the less 
thickly populated counties the proportion of children 
referred to the court was smaller. In the less populous 
counties the percentage of boys coming to court was 
lower. The percentage of girls remained fairly con- 
stant regardless of county. Except in counties with 
populations of less than 20,000, probation was more 
common in larger counties. The smaller counties 
favored commitments more than did the larger ones. 
The larger counties in general preferred to supervise 
a case informally rather than discharge it from court 
jurisdiction. The opposite tendency was observed 
in smaller counties. The findings of this study indi- 
cate that a boy coming to court has ‘“‘four chances 
out of ten of being placed on probation,’’ whereas a 
girl has only ‘“‘two and one-half chances out of ten.” 
Commitment instead of probation is found in a much 
larger percentage of girls’ cases than of boys’.— //. S. 
Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 

881. Alvim, O. F. Assistencia e proteccfo 4 in- 
fancia abandonada, pervertida e delinquente. (As- 
sistance for delinquent and abandoned children.) 
Rev. Neurol. Psychiat., S. Paulo, 1936, 2, 258-261. 
Factors leading to delinquency of newsboys are dis- 
cussed and a plea is made for social and legal aid for 
homeless youth.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. E. S. Div. 
Standards and Research) 

882. Houtchens, H. M. A study of emotional 
conflict in delinquent and non-delinquent boys. 
Proc. Ia Acad. Sct., 1935, 42, 170-171.—This experi- 
ment dealt with the disorganization of responses in 
delinquent and non-delinquent boys by use of the 
Luria technique. 30 delinquent boys were matched 
in age, mental age, school grade placement, school 
and socio-economic status with 30 non-delinquent 
boys. There was a small quantitative difference 
between the groups in disorganization of response, 
with large individual differences. The greatest 
differentiation appears in a qualitative analysis of 
intensity and pattern of response.—B. Wellman 
(Iowa). 

883. Popenoe, P. Twins and criminals. /. [ered., 
1936, 27, 388-390.—Four German studies on 
criminal behavior in twins are summarized and inter 
preted as a whole. Among like-sexed twins, about 
two-thirds of the identical group are found to be 
concordant in their criminal records, as against little 
more than one-half for fraternal twin behavior. This 
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tendency seems to hold even after the twins separate 
to live their own lives in adulthood. Brief running 
accounts are included of cases, particularly from 
Heinrich Kranz’s recent study (Lebenschicksale 
krimineller Zwillinge, Berlin: Springer, 1936). The 
conclusion is reached that “we must ascribe to 
heredity a more important role in the production of 
crime than has hitherto been the case.” This, of 
course, does not preclude the recognition of the role 
of unfavorable environmental factors, such as physical 
damage, strong inciting circumstances, and the like. 
Further studies of the same sort are needed.—&. C. 
Schwesinger (American Museum of Natural History). 


884. Riese, W. Le crime impulsif interprété par 
les réflexes conditionnels. (The impulsive crime 
interpreted by conditioned reflexes.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1935, No. 4, 81-95.—The author discusses a well 
defined type of behavior which presents itself under 
the form of reflex mechanism, that is, the impulsive 
crime. Its reflex or automatic nature is clearly 
shown. The act is suddenly launched and its evolu- 
tion is rapid, its completion giving the patient a 
sensation of deliverance. There is a decided contrast 
between the criminal act and the habitual behavior 
of the individual, the crime coming as a break in the 
continuity of his psychological life. The author 
thinks that the criminal act can be pictured as a form 
of conditioned action.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


885. Stuart, J. Mobility and delinquency. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 486-493.—This paper 
reports a study of residential mobility in Berkeley 
and its relationship to delinquency. Available 
measures of mobility were imperfect and a satisfac- 
tory base for calculations was difficult. Using the 
ratio of the number of moves to the number of abodes 
in specified areas for mobility calculations, a coefficient 
of .42 was found between delinquency and mobility. 
Analysis of the areas indicated, however, that the 
families with delinquent children were more stable 
than the population at large—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 


886. Thompson, C. B. Some new aspects of the 
psychiatric approach to crime. Ment. HHyg., N. Y., 
1936, 20, 529-545.—In this study all prisoners who 
were convicted or took a plea before the Court of 
General Sessions in New York City for the first 
three years and nine months of the Psychiatric 
Clinic’s existence were examined. Only a very small 
percentage of criminals are psychotic or mentally 
defective individuals. The classification of psycho- 
pathic personality was applied only to those who 
consistently showed the reactions characteristic of 
this group. It is emphasized that the leading of an 
anti-social existence does not necessarily constitute 
psychopathic personality. A new approach in under- 
standing the causations of crime must include all 
society rather than only the criminal group. Much 
research is needed about the processes causing the 
reaction designated as competition. This new 
approach to the study of crime must regard crime 
as “only one expression of factors that underlie 
human behavior.’’—H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hos- 
pital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 


887. Vollmer, A. The police and modern society, 
Berkeley: Univ. Calif. Press, 1936. Pp. 253. $2.5). 
—(Not seen). 

[See also abstracts 764, 835, 875, 963, 969. } 
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888. Anderberg, R. Psykologiska undersékninga; 
och rekryteringsmetoder vid Svenska statens jim. 
vigar. I. Rekrytering av personal i lagre tjanstest4j). 
ning. (Psychological investigations and recruiting 
methods in connection with the Swedish state railway 
system. I. Recruiting of personnel in lower service 
positions.) Stockholm: K. L. Beckmans Boktryckerj, 
1936. Pp. 53.—In cooperation with the state railway 
authorities Anderberg has worked out, mainly op 
the basis of his earlier tests for the Swedish navy 
(Recruitment at the Royal Swedish Navy with the Aig 
of Intelligence Tests, Rec. Trav. Univ. Uppsala, 1935, 
4) two forms of a group test for applicants for lower 
positions in the state railway system. The tests 
themselves, directions, etc., are not given in the text, 
as they have been previously printed (Psykologisha 
prov. Statens Jérnvdgar, Stockholm, 1935). To avoid 
public knowledge of the tests they are not available 
in bookstores but may possibly be secured from the 
author (University of Uppsala).—M. L. Reymer 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

889. [Anon.] Psychotechnische Begutachung von 
Weichenstellern bei der franzisischen Nordbahn. 
(Psychological examination of switchmen on the 
French Northern Railway.) IJmdustr. Psychotech., 
1936, 13, 184-191.—To supplement a report concern. 
ing the Psychotechnical Institute of the French 
Northern Railway (Jndustr. Psychotech., 1934, ll, 
No. 12), in which the organization of this institute 
is described, a summary is presented of the publication 
of J. M. Lahy (Travail hum., 2, No. 1) concerning the 
development and status of the special procedures and 
methods involved in the psychotechnical examination 
of railway switchmen. Reliable selection methods 
for the occupation of setter of railway switches are 
described.—B. Casper (Tennessee Valley Authority 

890. Barth, E. Leistungsverhalten und Arbeits- 
charakter im Schaubild. (Performance methods and 
character of work in job analysis.) Indusir. Psycho- 
tech., 1936, 13, 161-173.—The results of an extensive 
series of time studies of five (railway) tasks are 
reported. The purpose of these studies was to deter- 
mine the usefulness of job analyses in evaluating 
methods of performing work. Conclusions regarding 
methodology are presented.—B. Casper (Tennessee 
Valley Authority). 

891. Bretas, A.S. Eignungsauslese des brasilian- 
ischen Luftfahrtpersonals. (Entrance examinations 
for the Brazilian air corps.) Industr. Psychotech., 
1936, 13, 274-281.—Description of tests and conclu- 
sions of a testing program. It is concluded that 
psychological testing is needed for all vocations, 
especially for aviators; and that psychological tests 
can serve as a discriminating factor within as well as 
between vocations. The battery consists of tests for 
quick-wittedness, observation, logic, intelligence, 
control of emotions, and strength of will. Three 
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groups can be segregated on the basis of the scores: 
ilots, observers, and administrators.—J. C. G. Seidl 
(Manhattan College). 

992. Bristol, L. D. Medical aspects of accident 
control. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1936, 107, 653-656.— 
The author emphasizes that recent studies have 
demonstrated that certain individuals have a special 
ability to accidents. The factors discussed as con- 
ibuting to accident proneness are (1) the effectivity 
{ the visual apparatus, (2) reaction time, (3) re- 
juced energy or fatigue, (4) distribution of attention, 
and (5) control of reflexes. Medical schools should 
provide facilities for teaching the medical aspects of 
accident prevention and safety.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo 
Foundation). 

993. Chen, L. K. [A summary of four years’ 
research work in adult psychology. ] Quart. Rev. Sun 
Vat-sen Inst. Advanc. Cult. Educ., 1936, 3, 651-664.— 
This paper reviews the research activities of the Adult 
Psychology Laboratory, Kiangsu Provincial College 
for Education, in the fields of adult learning and 
social psychology. These include (1) a study of 
mirror drawing in Chinese children and adults, 

2) an experimental study of left-hand writing 
ability at different age levels (see VIII: 2663), 
3) an investigation of the reading interests and 
habits of Chinese adults (see VIII: 6013), (4) a 
consensus of adults’ opinions on learning (see X: 
5137), (5) a survey of the social psychology of 
Chinese farmers, (6) construction of Chinese-language 
tests for the people’s schools, and (7) construction of 
adult non-language group intelligence tests. The 
results obtained in each case have been summarized. 

C. F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, 
Nanking). 

894. Corre, M. P. The occupation of letter carrier. 
New York: National Occupational Conference, 1936. 
Pp. 7. $.10.—This pamphlet considers the occupa- 
tion of letter carrier and presents facts about the 
abilities necessary for the occupation, preparation 
necessary, financial rewards, number employed in 
this occupation, advantages and disadvantages, etc. 
\ bibliography of 24 books and reports and 1 period- 
ical is included.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

895. Dickson, V. E. The occupation of police 
officer. New York: National Occupational Confer- 
ence, 1936. Pp. 6. $.10.—This pamphlet gives a 
study of the occupation of police officer and takes 
into consideration such topics as: financial rewards, 
number of persons employed as officers, advantages 
and disadvantages of the occupation, the probable 
future trend, etc. A short section is devoted to a 
consideration of the occupation of policewoman. In- 
cluded is a bibliography of 10 books and 2 trade 
journals.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

896. Dilger, J. Ausbildung im Feilen. (Improve- 
ment in filing.) Industr. Psychotech., 1936, 13, 257- 
259.—A new method of teaching apprentices the art 
: a is described.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan 

ollege ). 

897. Ellington, M. How much do occupations 
change? Educ. Res. Bull., Ohio St. Univ., 1936, 15, 
216-219.—A statistical analysis of the assumption 
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that changes in industry are so rapid that any occupa- 
tional analysis is soon obsolete indicated that the 
changes in major activities are negligible. Despite 
changes in industry due both to advances of technique 
and to conditions arising from the depression, an 
alyses of 22 different occupations in 1930 and again in 
1935 showed those changes to have affected detailed 
methods, while major activities remain relatively 
unchanged.—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 

898. Horinson, S., Laugier, H., & Weinberg, D. 
Contribution a l’étude de la prévision des aptitudes 
techniques. (Contribution to the study of prediction 
of technical aptitudes.) Biotypologie, 1936, 4, 85-98. 
—Tests were made on apprentices who were planning 
to become qualified workers in machinery, carpentry, 
and electricity. They were preparatory school pupils 
at the time. Tests used were: aptitude test for 
mechanical skill (a French adaptation of the Stenquist 
test); tests covering mental representation (visualiza- 
tion of forms and sizes); tests of comprehension of 
simple forms of mechanics; and Piéron’s psychological 
examination covering information on verbal and 
abstract intelligence. Results from the four groups 
gave a biserial correlation of .41 + .08 with profes- 
sional success.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


899. Huth, A. Die psychologischen Untersuchun- 
gen in der deutschen Berufsberatung. (Psycholog- 
ical examinations in vocational guidance in Ger- 
many.) Industr. Psychotech., 1936, 13, 174-184.— 
Psychological examinations supplement the other 
bases of vocational guidance. They answer definite 
questions regarding general intelligence, technical 
aptitudes, work habits, qualifications for government 
service, etc. They are used as either individual or 
group examinations. Certain investigations are 
reserved for professional psychologists. Other studies 
are undertaken by vocational advisors themselves. 
Penetrating psychological observations reveal the 
work character of youth. Methodological principles 
and examples of test assemblies are given.—B. 
Casper (Tennessee Valley Authority). 


900. Kogan-Bernstein, B. A. [On the problem 
of color perception in transportation. ] Sovetsk Vestn. 
Oftal., 1936, No. 6, 684-696.—In investigating 1777 
persons, the author found 138 persons (5.6%) with 
abnormal color perception. Besides the laboratory 
investigation the subjects were studied in railway- 
work conditions. The subjects showing abnormal 
color perception in the laboratory named the colors 
on flags and semaphores much later than the author. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


901. Kutzner,O. Arbeitsberuf und sozialer Beruf? 
(Occupation and social vocation?) Z. piddag. Psy- 
chol., 1936, 37, 231-236.—Kutzner discusses the 
relationships of inner vocation and actual occupation, 
conflicts between special (occupational) and general 
(social-ethical) calling, and whether social vocation 
should become an occupation. As inner fitness and 
actual occupation will never exactly coincide, empha- 
sis must be laid on work as duty and on personal social 
obligation as a debt of honor to the group. Free 
development of individual work compromises social 
duty, and division of labor fosters egocentricity. 
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Little can be done to increase interest in the job, but 
social duty can be enlarged, and persons unfitted for 
placed in social 
service. Insurance is psychologically injurious be- 
cause it increases ego-consciousness. Individualism 
and provisions for security are the consequences of 
disturbed group relationships, and strengthening of 
the group will automatically destroy egotism. For 
preservation of heroic qualities social vocation must 
remain general. It has greater educational value 
than practical occupation, and if the two conflict 
the latter should be curtailed.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more}. 
902. Laird, D. A. 
ed.) New York: Harpers, 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
903. Litwiller, E. Landscape architecture as an 
occupation. New York: National Occupational Con- 
ference, 1936. Pp. 8. $.10.—This pamphlet is an 
appraisal of landscape architecture as an occupation 
and gives facts about the abilities necessary for suc- 
cess in landscape architecture, places where one may 
obtain training in this occupation, financial reward, 
number of persons employed in landscape architec- 
ture, its advantages and disadvantages, etc. A 
bibliography of 44 titles is included.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 


904. Medical Staff, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. Medical service for employees. Person. J., 
1936, 15, 160-167.—Besides a full-time physician to 
care for tubercular cases and 23 part-time physicians 
to look after physical disorders in the home office, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company employs 
a full-time neuro-psychiatrist. He diagnoses and 
recommends treatment for organic neurological 
conditions and psychoses. His chief job, however, 
is the treatment of psychoneuroses and maladjust- 
ments. So far the program has consisted in diagnosis 
and treatment rather than prevention, which could 
be achieved only through cooperation with the 
personnel department.—M. B. Mitchell (New York 
City). 

905. Meyer, H. Painting as an occupation. New 
York: National Occupational Conference, 1936. Pp. 
10. $.10.—This pamphlet is an appraisal of the 
occupation of painting and gives facts about the 
occupation, the number employed as painters, neces- 
sary preparation for the occupation, advantages of 
the occupation, financial reward, the probable future 
trend of employment, etc. Included is a bibliography 
of 48 books, pamphlets, magazine articles, and trade 
journals.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

906. Murtland, C. Dietetics as an occupation. 
New York: National Occupational Conference, 1936. 
Pp. 9.—This pamphlet gives facts about the occupa- 
tion of dietetics from the standpoint of the duties of 
the dietitian, preparation necessary, where training 
may be obtained, number of persons employed in the 
occupation, financial reward, the advantages and 
disadvantages of the occupation, etc. The bibliog- 
raphy includes 53 titles.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

907. Rahn, A. W. Your work abilities. New 
York: Harper, 1936. Pp. 134.—An outline and 
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examples are given of expressing work abilities 
through a man-power specification. The bas; 
principle is “‘to express what you can do as a resy}; 
of your education and experience in terms of work 
and then to offer a service rather than to ask for , 
job.”” Man-power specifications will not only obtai; 
positions for the unemployed but will help executives 
to place their employees to the best advantage oj 
all concerned.—M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 

908. Slocombe, C. S. Workers as individuals, 
Person. J., 1936, 15, 168-175.—Three methods ar 
discussed for finding the underlying factors in indj. 
vidual reactions among workers. One company ha 
a talking or listening worker whose job consists 
going around the plant and letting the workers talk 
to him. A telephone company substituted occasiona| 
interviews for constant supervision; they assumed 
that the operator would do her work without being 
watched and prodded. The third method consisted 
of listening to the employee before talking to him 
when he was called in for some specific reason such 
as an accident. Provision for some such method of 
treating the employee individually and allowing him 
to air his difficulties would probably eliminate most 
of the employer-employee antagonisms.—M. B, 
Mitchell (New York City). 

909. Smith, E. M. Foreman training in W.P.A. 
Person. J., 1936, 15, 176-182.—The objective of 
training foremen of W.P.A. workers was to give them 
a better conception of their responsibilities, 
develop their own abilities in handling men and 
winning their confidence, to teach them how to 
instruct their men, and to prepare them for better 
jobs with the W.P.A. or private industry. The 
training of the foremen was done in semi-weekly 
conferences which were so carefully prepared for the 
leaders that they made the discussion seem spontane- 
ous. The experimental group in Indiana showed 
marked improvement over the control group in 8 
weeks, when superiors checked them on 23 points.— 
M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 

910. Wagemann, L. Kraftwagenfiihrer mit Ner- 
venleiden und Geistesstérungen. (Automobile 
drivers with nervous and mental diseases.) Bonn 
Trapp, 1936. Pp. 27.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown 

911. Wittmann, P. Wher die geistige Leistungs- 
fahigkeit morphium- und‘ kokainsiichtiger Arzte. 
(The mental capacity of physicians addicted to 
morphine and cocaine.) Bad Godesberg: Rhein 
Verl. Anst., 1933, 1936.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown 
[See also abstracts 599, 626, 695, 738, 939, 945, 

951, 960. } 
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912. Allers, R. Heilerziehung bei Abwegigkeit 
des Charakters. (Curative pedagogy in deviations 
of character.) Kéln: Benziger, 1936. Pp. 364.—- 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

913. Almack, J. C. The teacher’s load as a factor 
in physical and mental hygiene. Yearb. elem. Sch. 
Prin., 1936, 15, 368-372.—In improving pup! 
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adjustment the teacher's load must be taken into 
consideration. The author discusses this topic 
from the ste ind point of timeliness, need for a valid 
measure of load, estimation of teacher's capacity for 
size of class in relation to pupil adjustment, and 
‘on of other factors which increase the load; 
od he offers suggestions for improving the working- 
situation. —M@. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati Chil- 
dren's Home). 
914. Andrus, R., & others. Discovering lay leader- 
ship in parent education. Albany: Univ. St. of 
\. Y., 1935. Pp. 108.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


015. Bassett, C. Utilizing specialized assistance 
outside the school. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 
15, 581-586.—Procedures are outlined for teachers 
| principals in the matter of utilizing community 
ources in the study and treatment of maladjusted 
T The work of common types of community 
agencies is described.—M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati 
Children’s Home). 

916. Bell, W. J. Prognostication of college marks 
by tests of intelligence and of high school content. 
Prov Acad. Sct., 1935, 42, 174-175.—The Ameri- 
can Cosine psychological examination and the 
University of lowa’s high school content examination 
were given to freshmen at Iowa Wesleyan College. 
[here was little evidence that the one test is a better 
prognosticator of college marks than the other.— 
B. Wellman (lowa). 

917. Briggs, T. H. The practices of best high- 
school teachers. Sch. Rev., 1936, 44, 745-752 
The author finds the teaching of 104 different teachers 
each observed once) to be predominantly the con- 
ventional one of questioning on assigned lessons. He 
asks the reason for such absence of agreement of 
practice in teaching with generally approved theory. 

Wagner (Buffalo). 


918. Buckingham, G. E. Diagnostic and remedial 
teaching in first year algebra. J. educ. Res., 1936, 
30, 198-213.—The problem was to learn the nature, 
frequency and persistence of errors in the four funda- 
mental processes of arithmetic, to discover whether 
these errors are also found in first year algebra, and 
to discover what effect remedial drill will have for 
the elimination of these errors. For the first problem 
ratings by 8th grade teachers and scores of the Hotz 
algebra scales were used. A group of 100 was selected 
from an initial group of 133 on the basis of intelligence 
scores. A total of nearly 60,000 solutions from this 
group entered into the calculations. A statistical 
study of the results indicates that remedial work has 
a distinct value not only in reducing errors in the four 
fundamental arithmetical processes, but also in a 
positive transfer to the more complicated processes 
of algebra.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


an 


919. Burling, T. How specialists in the school 


may aid principal and teachers. Yearb. elem. Sch. 
Prin., 1936, 15, 554-560.—From the mental-hygiene 
point of view the author discusses the functions of 
school physician and nurse, psychologist, visiting 
teacher and psychiatrist. The close working relation- 
ship of these specialists with school authorities and 
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possibly with other community agencies is stressed. 
M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

920. Bursch, J. F. Home and community condi- 
tions related to pupil maladjustment. Jearb. elem. 
Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 320-323.—Some of the findings 
of a study dealing with environmental factors asso- 
ciated with pupil maladjustment in Sacramento are 
summarized. Positive relationships were found 
between maladjustment at school and crowded living 
conditions, age, economic level, size of family, lack 
of membership in a juvenile organization, health, and 
motility and disorganization of family.—M. W, 
Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

921. Buxbaum, E. Massenpsychologische Pro- 
bleme in der Schulklasse. (Problems of group 
psychology in the school room.) Z. psychoanal. 
Pddag., 1936, 10, 215-240.—Individual children may 
experience a positive, negative or ambivalent transfer 
to the teacher. The group attitude of the class is 
determined by the positive or negative transfer of the 
majority, suppressing forcibly the ambivalent transfer 
of the opposing minority, who are regarded as out- 
siders. Mutual induction accentuates the individual 
and hence the group attitude. Temporary reversal 
of attitude may occur in the individual when the group 
momentarily fails to control his contrasting sentiment 
which has become intensified by repression. Though 
the contents of individual transfers differ, the emo- 
tional direction (positive or negative) is the same for 
all children. This increases the jealousy and hatred 
among the children, which must be counteracted by 
the teacher’s objective and impartial attitude, leading 
individual pupils to identification with the teacher 
and their classmates. The class can retain its unitary 
aspect only when the teacher has replaced the pupils’ 
ego-ideals. Thus is minimized the danger of a re- 
versal of attitude which occurs so frequently when a 
transfer from parents to teacher prevails.— //. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 


922. Carrington, E. M. Teacher personality as a 
factor in child adjustment. JYearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 
1936, 15, 386-394.—The author reviews the per- 
sonality characteristics needed in teaching.—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

923. Casanova, T. Score transmuter. San Juan, 
P. R.: Univ. Puerto Rico, 1935.—The author supplies 
tables by which scores on teacher-made tests may be 
rendered comparable.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

924. Castiello, J. A humane psychology of educa- 
tion. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1936. Pp. xxiii + 
254. $2.50.—The word ‘‘humane”’ is used to indicate 
a psychology ‘which will not be concerned exclusively 
with the animal urges of man, which will not reduce 
the human activities to animal functions, to animal 
activities or to mechanical jerks in the style of the 
knee-reflex, but which shall take into account man’s 
entire nature, animal and spiritual.’’ Man is a “‘rea- 
sonable being’’ who has ‘conquered his animal 
ferocity by subjecting it to the rule of reason . . . the 
fruit of idealism, effort, study and discipline."’ The 
aim of the book is to “sketch out in bold clear outline 
the general structure of man’s characteristic urges and 
to show their educational significance." There are 
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three parts to the book: (1) the raw stuff .of per- 
sonality, with the subheadings thought, creative 
power, and the making of the self; (2) the molds of 
personality, where the principal study courses and 
the Greek and Latin classics are discussed; and (3) the 
ideal of personality, mainly devoted to a discussion 
of Christ, ‘the ideal of personality.”” An appendix 
contains suggested readings and points for discussion 
for the various chapters——R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

925. Clem, O. M., & Hovey, C. W. Comparative 
high school achievement of pupils from village ele- 
mentary schools and rural elementary schools. J. 
educ. Res., 1936, 30, 285—289.—A study of the records 
of 193 village and 196 rural elementary school pupils 
from New York state with regard to their high school 
achievement in English, Latin, French, mathematics, 
science, and history. A statistical analysis of the 
results indicates that there is little difference between 
the two groups.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


926. Cornell, E. L. The school psychologist’s 
contribution. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 
561-566.—The discussion centers on the wide variety 
of services which the qualified school psychologist 
can render in relation to pupil maladjustment. He 
can be of value in fitting the school to the child. 
Qualifications of the school psychologist, his point of 
view in adjustment problems, his special techniques, 
his case-load capacity and his liaison functions are 
described.—M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children's 
Home). 


927. Cuff, N. B. Educational psychology. Louis- 


ville, Ky.: Standard Printing Co., 1936. Pp. 387. 
$2.50.—The author discusses thirteen major problems 
in the field of educational psychology, devoting a 
chapter to each problem and three chapters to the 
problem of learning; he selects and arranges the 
problems according to the preferences of professors 
teaching introductory educational psychology. At 
the end of each chapter there is a list of questions and 
problems for discussion, followed by a new type test 
composed of true-false, multiple-choice, completion, 
and matching questions. These objective tests should 
be quite stimulating for the pupil and helpful to the 
teacher. Each chapter is followed by a fairly com- 
plete bibliography. The problems are treated as 
follows: the field of educational psychology, heredity 
and environment, growth and development, incentives 
and motives, feelings, attitudes, and emotions; mental 
hygiene, intelligence and its measurement, individual 
differences and the school, the learning process, 
economy and efficiency in learning, factors influencing 
learning, transfer of training, the measurement of 
learning, reasoning, imagining and problem solving; 
and a discussion of socialization and guidance. The 
author has combined a large list of problems into 
thirteen different chapters, which has necessitated 
brevity in the discussion of each problem. He sub- 
mits selected data for each problem.—L. R. Wheeler 
(Johnson City, Tenn., State Teachers College). 


928. Cutright, P. A cumulative pupil record card. 
Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 479-484.—The new 
Minneapolis cumulative pupil record card was 
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devised as an aid to teachers in considering child 
growth and personality development, and particy. 
larly to assist them in the early discovery of problem 
children. A card is reproduced.—M. W. Kuenze! 
(Cincinnati Children’s Home). 


929. Davis, B. F. A study of shorthand teaching, 
Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1936, No. 693. Pp. viii + 
108.—On the basis of an analysis of the basic short. 
hand problems, an experimental method of teaching 
shorthand was devised and applied to an experiment! 
group who were equated in CA and MA to a contro} 
group taught by the traditional Pitman method. The 
teaching factor was not controlled. After two 
semesters tests were given. The experimental group 
proved superior on the transcription test. Other 
tests showed a trend in the same direction (not sig. 
nificant differences). The bibliography lists 74 titles, 
—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


930. Douglass, H. R., & Collins, J. H. A study of 
the relationship of certain factors to failure among 
superior pupils in a junior high school for negroes, 
J. Negro Educ., 1936, 5, 599-601.—An intensive 
study is reported of 27 pupils of more than IQ 110 
in a Kansas City junior high school who were doing 
unsatisfactory work. It was found that the propor. 
tion of superior boys doing unsatisfactoryf work is 
greater than that of superior girls. In junior high 
school failure in bright pupils is most frequently met 
in the 9th grade and least frequently in the 8th grade. 
There is a greater amount of absence among the 
failures than among the satisfactory pupils. The 
failures never did as well in school as others of like 
capacity. This discrepancy shows up more plainly 
in the junior high school. The failures find mathe- 
matics most difficult and non-academic subjects least 
difficult. When chronological age or age-grade status 
is considered there is no significant difference between 
the failure, success and average groups of bright 
pupils. The most noteworthy difference is the lower 
socio-economic status of the failures. This is espe- 
cially indicated by occupation of father, absence of 
mother from the home, and marital incompatibility 
of parents.—H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, 
Valhalla, N. Y.) 

931. Eastburn, L. A. The relative efficiency of 
instruction in large and small classes on three ability 
levels. J. exp. Educ., 1936, 5, 17-22.—The six 
teachers participating in the experiment were allowed 
great latitude in their selection of the teaching pro- 
cedure used, except that they were requested to 
employ the same general type of teaching procedure 
in both the large and the small classes. Students in 
the 11th grade in American history and English on 
the upper ability level and in history on the middle 
ability level did slightly better in classes of 30 than 
in classes of 60, when measured by objective tests, 
but the difference was no greater than could be 
accounted for by chance. 11th-grade students in 
the middle ability level in English did significantly 
better in classes of 60 than in classes of 30. 11th- 
grade students in the lower ability level ‘in history 
and in English did slightly better in classes of 60 than 
in classes of 30, though the difference obtained could 
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e accounted for by chance factors. In five of six 
..periments, students not accustomed to large classes 
yntinued to improve in their relative accomplish- 
at for some time after being placed in large classes. 
Replies to a questionnaire indicate that there is little 
unanimity among teachers who have had experience 
with large and small classes on the different arguments 
advanced in favor of or opposed to large classes.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

932. Ellis, E. E. Recitation frequency and pupil 
achievement. Peabody J. Educ., 1936, 14, 80-82.— 
Two equivalent groups, one designated as an experi- 
mental group and the other as a control group, were 
used in this study. Students for the groups were 
selected upon the basis of intelligence and Hotz 
algebra scores. The control group recited five times 
and the experimental group four times per week. The 
periods, teacher, and content were the same for the 
two groups. The results indicate that five days of 
recitation are preferable to four for the weaker stu- 
dents, but that the upper 50% may recite only four 
times per week without any appreciable loss.— N. B. 
Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 

933. Everett, E. M. Information needed in a case 
study. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 485-493.— 
Cumulative records on school children should contain 
only factual material. The author does not believe 
in collecting material which has no immediate value. 
‘The only information which is essential for per- 
sonality adjustment is that which can be immediately 


put into service in helping the child. The most im- 


si 
4 


portant source of this information is direct observa- 
tion of behavior, but this is of practical value only if it 
is enlightened by a developed understanding on the 
part of the observer, and applied in a relationship 
with a well-adjusted adult personality.”—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 


934. Feder, D. D. A study of individualized in- 


struction at the college level. Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 
1935, 42, 159-166.—An individualized method of 
instruction of college students was designed to facili- 
tate the learning of French by each student at his 
natural level of ability and his best rate of speed. 
Comparison with a matched control group indicated 
that achievement under the experimental system was 
superior to that under usual classroom methods.— 
Wellman (Iowa). 


935. Fenton, N., & Graves, A. D. The child- 
guidance conference for handling problem cases. 
Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 567-574.—The 
authors describe ‘“‘an administrative technic, called 
the child-guidance conference, for the study and 
treatment of maladjusted pupils—a technic which 
can be used with very little, if any, additional expense 
to the schools.”” To illustrate the organization and 
operation of this plan the set-up in San Bernardino, 
California, is outlined.—M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati 
Children’s Home). 

936. Flory, C.D. Cumulative records for research 
purposes. J. educ. Res., 1936, 30, 157-168.—Practical 
suggestions for the accumulation, choice, arrangement 
and filing of school records of individual pupils so 
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that they may be of use for research purposes. 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

937. Foran, T. G. The conditions of progress in 
primary reading. Cath. educ. Rev., 1936, 34, 522-535. 
—A discussion of psychological factors in reading 
readiness, with a critique of currently used readiness 
tests.—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 


938. Frederiksen, E. M. Common evidences of 
pupil maladjustment in a city school system. Jearb. 
elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 445-452.—Common 
symptoms and types of behavior maladjustments 
observed in pupils at Gary are reported. Certain 
of their contributing factors are indicated. Among 
the types discussed are undisciplined children, 
socially immature children, children lacking in 
energy, mentally and physically handicapped chil- 
dren, and children who steal.—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Cincinnati Children’s Home). 


939. Galkina, O., Gussev, N., Komm, A., & 
Pakhorukova, L. [A scheme for investigation of 
professions for vocational guidance.] In Materiali 
profkonsultatstit. Leningrad: 1935. Pp. 8-13.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

940. Garrison, K. C. The place of tests in voca- 
tional guidance. Peabody Reflector, 1936, 9, 301-302. 
—Several studies are cited to show the significance of 
intelligence, aptitude, and personality tests in voca- 
tional guidance. The conclusion is reached that such 
measures are more reliable than subjective estimates. 
—N. B. Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 

941. Geyer, D. L. The results of activity instruc- 
tion: an interpretation of published findings. /. 
educ. Res., 1936, 30, 188-197.—Short critical study 
of the literature; bibliography of 44 titles.—S. W. 
Fernberzger (Pennsylvania). 


942. Gillett, N. Improving pupil attitudes through 
the personal conference. Jearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 
1936, 15, 534-540.—Factors contributing to the 
success of the personal conference between teacher 
and pupil are described. The method is effective 
and makes for balanced personalities—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 


943. Gray, W. S., Lyman, R. L., Breed, F. S., 
Freeman, F. N., Tryon, R. M., & Parker, E. P. 
Selected references on elementary-school instruc- 
tion. II. The subject fields. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 37, 
133-147.—This list of references is the second in a 
series of three lists relating to instruction at the 
elementary-school level. The authors annotate 
respectively 31 references in the area of reading, 21 
in English, 12 in spelling, 6 in handwriting, 22 in the 
social sciences, and 15 in geography.—P. A. Witty 
(Northwestern). 

944. Gruenberg, S. M. The influence of teacher- 
parent relationships upon child adjustments. Yearb. 
elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 311-319.—The author 
“deals with relationships between home and school. 
She points out certain differences between the view- 
points of parents and eachers, and urges that each 
group strive for a genuine appreciation of the other's 
contribution to child welfare, so that cooperation 
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rather than conflict may prevail."—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

945. Gussev, N. [Concerning the investigation 
of professions for vocational guidance. }] In Materiali 
profkonsultatsii. Leningrad: 1935 Pp. 3-8.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

946. Hanna, E. B. Remedial teaching as a factor 
in readjustment. Jearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 
521-526.—This article ‘‘deals with remedial instruc- 
tion for pupils whose personality difficulties are 
associated with failure in school work.’’ Cases are 
cited in illustration. —M. W. Kuwensel (Cincinnati 
Children’s Home). 

947. Hansen, J. E. The verbal accompaniment of 
the educational film—the recorded voice vs. the voice 
of the classroom teacher. /. exp. Educ., 1936, 5, 
1-6.—The materials of instruction consisted of four 
Erpi talking pictures: plant growth, fungus plants, 
the frog, and spiders. The same projector was used 
for both the experimental and control groups, with the 
exception that the sound was shut off for the teacher 
presentation of the verbal explanation. Experimental 
and control subjects were matched according to 1Q 
and MA. Four tests, one for each picture, were 
given 24 hours before the film was presented and 
again as a final test following the film presentation. 
To insure that the verbal continuity presented by the 
teacher would be identical in each case with the verbal 
continuity accompanying the talking picture, the 
spoken continuity of the film was recorded on a 
dictaphone and transcribed. The teacher in each 


case was presented with the typed continuity 24 
hours before he was to present the film to the group. 
Analysis of the test results indicates that the verbal 
explanation accompanying an educational picture 
of the talking type can be presented as effectively by 


the classroom teacher as by the medium of the 
recorded voice and the sound motion picture pro- 
jector. The author points out that this conclusion 
does not necessarily hold for all teachers or for all 
motion pictures.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

948. Hattwick, B. W., & Stowell, M. The relation 
of parental over-attentiveness to children’s work 
habits and social adjustments in kindergarten and 
the first six grades of school. J. educ. Res., 1936, 30, 
169-176.—Study of 500 records of children in the 
Winnetka public schools. A statistical treatment of 
the results indicates that children who are ‘“‘babied” 
or pushed by their parents have many more social 
difficulties and poorer work habits than children from 
well-adjusted homes.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

949. Haynes, H. C. Teacher intelligence and pupil 
thinking. N.C. Educ., 1936, 2, 346-347.—This study 
attempts ‘‘to determine, if possible, the relation of 
teachers’ intelligence to the thinking they cause their 
students to do.’ 56 sixth-grade history teachers who 
had finished the two-year course at East Carolina 
Teachers College were the subjects of the investiga- 
tion. The number and kinds of questions these 
teachers asked in two class periods were compared 
with their intelligence test scores, obtained while 
they were in college. The results reported are: (1) 
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‘Teachers with high intelligence asked smaller tota| 
numbers of questions but more thought questions thap 
teachers with lower intelligence.”’ (2) ‘The difference 
in intelligence scores in the two groups of teachers js 
almost the same as the difference in the percentage of 
thought questions asked by the two groups.'’—(Coyr. 
tesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

950. Hazard, J. S., & Fitzgerald, J. A. Prediction 
of success in ninth-grade subjects. Cath. educ. Re 
1936, 34, 414-420.—A correlation coefficient of .55¢ 
+ .043 was found between the average of ninth grade 
marks and intelligence test scores, and one of .525 4 
045 between the average of ninth grade marks and 
the average of eighth grade marks. ‘‘Success ;; 
first year algebra, English, history, and Latin may be 
predicted equally from specific eighth grade marks 
and intelligence quotients.""—W. L. Wilkins (Notre 
Dame). 

951. Henry, L. K., & Snodgrass, A. L. The per- 
formance of adults of various grade levels on specific 
mental functions. Proc. la Acad. Sci., 1935, 42, 170 

Test items designed to measure general intelligence 
mechanical information and personality balance were 
selected from the motor vehicle test of the Iowa State 
College and administered to 220 Civilian Conserva. 
tion Corps enrollees. A definite increment per grade 
advancement of public school training completed 
was noted for all types of material included.—3 
Wellman (lowa). 

952. Hill, M. B. A study of the process of word 
discrimination in individuals beginning to read. 
Proc. Ia Acad. Sct., 1935, 42, 175.—Various recog 
nized types of confusions in word recognition wer 
studied in an experimental setting in which a 
attempt was made to isolate each as purely as possible 
Tests were administered to 87 children before they 
had had formal reading training and retests were 
made after ten to fourteen weeks of training. Error 
patterns were found to be general throughout the 
group rather than different for individual children 
Although there was a reduction in errors on retests 
the pattern of errors remained essentially constant 
and was still general to the group.—B. Wellman 
(lowa). 

953. Houghton, M., & Douglass, H. R. Age and 
grade classifications as factors of achievement in 
high-school economics. Sch. Rev., 1936, 44, 766-770. 
—25 sophomores, 25 juniors, and 25 seniors were 
matched for intelligence, marks in  ninth-grade 
English, and chronological age (sophomores averaged 
almost exactly one year younger than juniors and two 
years younger than seniors). Three measures o! 
progress in economics were used: final score in test 
on economics, gain in score from initial to final tests, 
and percentage gain. Results of this investigation do 
not indicate that younger pupils in senior high school 
are markedly inferior in progress in economics.— 
M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 

954. Hyde, E. I. Statistical methods in recest 
educational literature. J. educ. Res., 1936, 30, 27% 
284.—Comparison of the use of statistical methods 11 
recent issues of 5 educational journals compared with 
these same journals 8 years ago indicates that the 
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use of statistical methods has almost doubled during 


The particular methods used (central 
variability, reliability, etc.) are analyzed 
occurrence.—S. W. Fernberger 


this period. 

te ndency, 

for frequency of 
Pennsylvania). 


955. Ide, G. Reclassifying pupils who are mis- 
placed in school. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 
512-520.—Pupils who are frequently maladjusted 
include those who are handicapped by lack of energy, 
defective hearing, defective vision, speech defects, 

physical deformities, supernormal physical maturity, 
a ntal retardation, and special educational disabili- 
ties. Reclassification by itself does not solve all 
personality problems. However, reclassification 
should - ~ - as easy as possible for the maladjusted 


child . Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 


956. pothe: C.D. The integrated versus the non- 
integrated use of moving pictures in the classroom. 
J. exp. Educ., 1936, 5, 7-16.—This study shows that 
children gain more information from an educational 
film when it is studied intensively as an integral part 
of a learning unit than when it is shown incidentally 
some time before the formal class study of the unit 
of work to which it pertains. Evidence is also pre- 
sented which shows that children gain more informa- 
tion from a learning unit (as distinguished from the 
film alone) when a moving picture is used as an 
integral part of the unit than when the moving picture 
is shown some time before the start of the unit. It is 
concluded that the difference in the amount of 
information gained by the integrated method as 
compared with the non-integrated method is large 
enough to be a significant factor in determining the 
method which should be used in presenting films.— 


H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


957. Kitson, H. D. Vocational guidance for those 
out of school. UL’. S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1936, No. 18, 
Part IV. Pp. 81.—A directory-summary of plans 
in use in various communities for vocational guidance 
of youth. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


958. Koch, H. L. The in-service training of 
teachers for personality guidance. JVearb. elem. Sch. 
Prin., 1936, 15, 428-435.—There are a variety of 
procedures and devices for educating teachers in 
service for a more adequate understanding of the 
personalities and personality problems of their pupils. 
hese include such devices as lectures, reading, study 
and conference groups, case conferences, demonstra- 
tion teaching, preparation of pupil record forms, sur- 
veys of school practices, extension and summer-school 
courses, appropriate recognition, and teacher guid- 
ance.—M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 


959. Krageloh, K. Einsfiihlung, ihr Wesen und 
ihre Bedeutung fiir die unmittelbare Erziehung. 
(E mpathy; its nature and its significance for direct 
education.) Miinchen: Reinhardt, 1936. Pp. 193. 
RM. 3.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


900. Kushinnikov, A. A., & others. [Methods for 
psychotechnical tests for vocational guidance.] In 
Matertali profkonsultatsit. Leningrad: 1935. Pp. 
82-98.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


961. Langdon, G. How the nursery school con- 
tributes to ee adjustment. Jearb. elem. 
Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 378-383.—The nursery 
contributes to personality education primarily by 
affecting the children’s attitudes toward others as 
well as toward themselves.—M. W. Kuenzel (Cin 
cinnati Children’s Home). 

962. LaRue, D. W. Emotional differences between 
superior and inferior teachers. Yearb. elem. Sch. 
Prin., 1936, 15, 395-401.—A personality rating scale 
containing 15 items was applied to 62 superior teachers 
and to 64 inferior teachers. Superior teachers were 
found to rate highest on emotional stability, curiosity 
and creativeness and lowest on fear and distress. 
Inferior teachers on the contrary made highest scores 
on distress and disgust and lowest on curiosity. 
Implications are given for teacher training and selec- 
tion.—M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

963. Leary, D. L. The behavior-problem child. 
Cath. Sch. J., 1936, 36, 218.—A socio-psychological 
study of 150 pupils who withdrew from elementary 
school, chiefly because of behavior problems.—W. 
Wilkins (Notre Dame). 

964. Lee, J. M., & Segel, D. Testing practices of 
high-school teachers. UL’. S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1936, 
No. 9. Pp. v + 42.—The facts concerning the use of 
tests and examinations by the different subject de- 
partments in high schools as reported by approxi- 
mately 1600 teachers in schools of various sizes dis- 
tributed throughout the country are given. Few 
teachers use standardized tests in the first semester. 
98% use objective questions in some form. It 
appears that many teachers include too few types of 
questions in their tests and that most teachers do 
not have enough items in their tests. Teachers have 
a preference for their own tests. Testing is felt to be 
important for the completion of a topic or unit. Tests 
made by authors of textbooks should be prepared to 
cover definite sections of the books. The various 
uses of test results should be stressed by adminis- 
trators. Appendix A consists of selected references in 
testing on the secondary level, and Appendix B a list 
of publishers of standardized tests at the secondary 
level.—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

965. Liveright, A. K. The adjustment teacher in a 
city school system. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 
527-533.—The major job of the adjustment teacher is 
that of assisting pupils who exhibit marked reading 
difficulties. Group and individual instruction are 
employed in correction. A diagnostic blank is de 
scribed.—M. W. Kuensel (Cincinnati Children’ 
Home). 

966. Livingood, F. G. Directed extra-curricular 
activities and adjustment. Ment. /lyg., N. Y., 1936, 
20, 614—-623.—In relation to extra-curricular activities 
students fall into three Those who possess 
qualities making for leadership and who take part in 
many activities constitute the upper 10%. The 
middle 75% are those who participate in activities 
that are popular on their particular campus. The 
lower 15% are those who by reason of personality or 
chance fail to participate. A directed program, by 
relieving the upper decile of the total campus leader- 
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ship, offers for other capable students the benefits of 
achievement and the privilege of training as leaders. 
The directed program is stimulating for the lower 15% 
and often reveals unsuspected talents that will con- 
tribute to their social adjustment. By such a program 
all phases of campus life become more closely related, 
thus resulting not only in an enriched campus life 
but in better personality adjustment of the students. 

H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 


967. Marshall, J. Procedures for developing de- 
sirable pupil attitudes. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 
15, 348-354.—Desirable attitudes are developed by 
emphasizing children's successes. Sixteen suggestions 
are offered for translating the philosophy of success 
into actual classroom procedure.—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

968. Mills, H. C. Differences between high school 
and college in methods of instruction. Univ. Buffalo 
Stud., 1936, 13, 279-310.—Questionnaire replies 
from 156 college freshmen were analyzed. Greater 
use of the lecture method was found in college, to- 
gether with greater need on the college student’s part 
of ability to take adequate notes, to read more rapidly, 
and to use the library, as well as to function with the 
greater freedom allowed at this level. The students 
answering the questionnaire (who were somewhat 
superior to all entrants) further felt high school 
teaching to be superior to college teaching. Actual 


observation of the instructional methods employed 
at the two levels, although on the whole confirming 
the results from the questionnaire study, showed the 


methods of teaching to differ less than the student 
reports indicated.—M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 

969. Moore, J. E. A comparative study of the 
educational achievement of delinquent and dependent 
boys. Peabody J. Educ., 1936, 14, 1-6.—The sub- 
jects in this study were 115 delinquent boys from the 
Tennessee State Training School and 122 orphans 
from the Tennessee State Industrial School. They 
were given Otis S-A intelligence and Modern School 
achievement tests. The results show that the delin- 
quent group was retarded mentally 4 years and the 
dependents were retarded 1 year, 8 months. In edu- 
cational achievement the delinquents were 33 points 
below the norm and 16 points below the control group. 

N. B. Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 

970. Mort, P. R. Administrative and supervisory 
policies facilitating pupil adjustment. JYearb. elem. 
Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 330-339.—For the prevention 
and correction of pupil maladjustment not only must 
the scope of educational opportunities be extended, 
but laboratories should be established for the diagnosis 
of pupil needs, policies should be improved for their 
promotion in school, relationships between school 
and home must be bettered, accurate records must be 
developed, superior teachers must be selected, and 
staff responsibilities extended.—M. W. Kuenszel 
(Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

971. Newland, T. E. Some objective evaluations. 
J. higher Educ., 1936, 7, 415-421.—The general- 
culture test of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching testing program of 1930 
was used as a comprehensive examination for sopho- 
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mores completing the lower division or orientation 
work at Bucknell in 1935. Certain motivation pro. 
cedures of cash prizes and hour-point credits or dis. 
credits were used to make the situation somewhat 
comparable to that for groups previously tested at 
Bucknell. Direct comparison of median scores shows 
this lower division group superior to freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors and seniors tested in 1930. 
present volunteer freshmen, and the Pennsylvania 
State seniors of the 1930 test. When paired for sex 
and psychological entrance test national deciles, the 
present sophomore group is superior to the 1930 
group. This is also true for a part of the class which 
has not had the advantage of the entire cul.ural train. 
ing of the lower division. The author answers a 
number of questions which he raised concerning the 
carry-over of the former testing program, attitudes, 
and validity of test, and concludes that “it would 
seem reasonable, then, to infer that some thing or 
some things in the new program at Bucknell con. 
tributed to this better performance.”” The complexity 
of the factors involved ‘‘need not cause one to mini- 
mize the amount of improvement effected nor ignore 
the fact of improvement.’”—R. A. Brotemarkle 
(Pennsylvania). 

972. O'Reilly, E. P. Preventing maladjustment by 
providing for individual differences. Yearb. elem. 
Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 340-347.—Factors contributing 
to better pupil adjustment in Sacramento are as 
follows: “curriculum materials closely related to 
life and properly graded, instruction geared to the 
needs and abilities of individual pupils, enriched 
programs of activity for gifted children, a variety of 
special schools and classes for handicapped children, 
special services in the fields of health and pupil per- 
sonnel administration, and modern procedures in 
marking and reporting pupil progress to parents.” — 
M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

973. Perkins, H. V. Teacher growth through 
participation in school control. Yearb. elem. Sch. 
Prin., 1936, 15, 410-416.—One of the most potent 
factors affecting the mental and emotional adjust- 
ments of teachers has to do with their participation 
in school control. Administrative and supervisory 
procedures involving such participation are described. 
These have contributed to the growth and adjustment 
of teachers where tried.—M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati 
Children’s Home). 

974. Proffitt, M. M. Good references on guidance. 
U. S. Off. Educ. Bibliogr., 1936, No. 2. Pp. 11.— 
Annotated bibliography of 60 books on educational 
and vocational guidance.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

975. Retan, G. A. Emotional maladjustments of 
prospective teachers. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 
15, 423-427.—The Pressey X-O test was found to be 
a valuable means of indicating which teachers under 
training needed guidance because of emotional 
maladjustments. It also served as a basis for the 
personal interview which followed. Cases are cited.— 
M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

976. Roberts, H. D., & Kaulfers, W. V. Integra- 
tion in language arts. Sch. Rev., 1936, 44, 737-744.— 
The author urges the integration of English and the 
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ncient and modern foreign languages; he suggests 

w this may be done.—M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 
177. Rossman, M. An experiment in reporting 
pupil progress to parents. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 
15, 364-367.—A successful conference system of 
rting children’s school progress to their parents 
ribed. This system acts as a challenge to both 
parent and the teacher to observe and analyze 
child in terms of his characteristics and achieve- 
M. W. Kuensel (Cincinnati Children’s 


40 


978. Roths,L. Basis for comprehensive evaluation. 
Res. Bull., Ohio St. Univ., 1936, 15, 220-224.— 
teachers of 30 schools associated with the Pro- 
ressive Education Association project agreed fairly 
| on the following list of the more significant 
spects of behavior: thinking; interests, aims and 
rposes; attitudes; study skills and work habits; 
ial adjustment; creativeness; functional informa- 
including vocabulary; and a functional social 
losophy. A further classification of these objec- 
es is made and lists are given of instruments now 
iilable or being devised for the appraisal of these 
aspects of behavior.—M. V. Louden (Pitts- 
burgh). 

979. Russell, J. D. Selected references on higher 
education. Sch. Rev., 1936, 44, 780-786.—46 anno- 
tated references are listed.—M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 

980. Science Committee, Association for Child- 
hood Education. Science and the young child. 


a 


Washington, D. C.: Association for Childhood Educa- 


tion, 1936. Pp. 40. $.35.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


081. Shumaker, N. M. A plan for the education 
of the behavior-problem child. Cath. Sch. J., 1936, 
36, 65-67; 88-91.—A reprint from The Behavior 
Problem Child in the Catholic School (Washington: 
Catholic Educ. Press).—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 


982. Soderquist, H.O. A new method of weighting 
scores in a true-false test. J. educ. Res., 1936, 30, 
290-292.—A test of 75 true-false items was given to 
62 students at the University of Minnesota. The 
student judges whether the item is true or false and 
then expresses his degree of confidence in the correct- 
ness of his choice by circling a number from 2 to 4. 
lf correct he obtains credit for the degree of confi- 
dence; if incorrect he loses credit double the amount 
credit he claims. This method had greater relia- 
bility than the usual right-minus-wrong method of 
scoring. —S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

983. Swanson, D. E. Betts’ physiological approach 
to the analysis of reading disabilities as applied to 
the college level. Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1935, 42, 174.— 
Betts’ tests were applied to 267 college freshmen to 
determine whether visual refractive errors and 
of binocular coordination differentiate 
between good and poor readers at the college level. 
lhe tests were found not to be significantly related 
to reading ability at these levels. —B. Wellman (Iowa). 

984. Symonds, P. M. Marks and examinations 
as factors in personality adjustment. Yearb. elem. 
och. Prin., 1936, 15, 355-363.—The arguments for 
and against school marks are discussed from the point 
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of view of pupil adjustment and mental hygiene. 
Marks lose their value unless based on reliable and 
objective measures of achievement.—M. W. Kuensel 
(Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

985. Tate, H. L. An evaluation of the project 
method. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 37, 122-132.—lIn this 
experiment two second, fourth, and eighth grade 
groups, respectively, were equated on the basis of 
numbers, age, intelligence, and achievement. The 
experimental groups engaged in projects (the project 
method is defined) for one semester; the control 
group, in each grade, was instructed by the same 
teacher who conducted the project work of that grade. 
“In the control groups the subject matter covered 
was confined to the same ground over which the 
experimental groups had advanced. The teacher was 
privileged to use every teaching device at her com- 
mand except the project. She could driil, review, 
provide individual instruction,” etc. In the experi- 
mental group “teacher participation was to be kept 
to the absolute minimum.” Results of tests given 
weekly and at the end of the semester indicated that 
children taught conventionally attained a somewhat 
greater level of academic achievement and retained 
more material than did children taught by a project 
method in which teacher guidance, assistance, super- 
vision, direction, and evaluation were largely lacking. 
—FP. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

986. Toltchinsky, A. A., & Clark, A. F. (Eds. } 
Materiali profkonsultatsii. (The data of vocational 
guidance.) Leningrad: 1935. Pp. 140.—This col- 
lected volume contains 10 articles concerning the work 
of the laboratory for vocational guidance of the 
Institute for Labor Organization in Leningrad. The 
investigation of professions and the scheme of this 
investigation, professiograms, comparative character- 
istics of professions, methods of psychotechnical 
testing, the specialization of working youth, etc., are 
the subjects of this volume.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

987. Tuttle, H. S. The campus and social ideals. 
J. educ. Res., 1936, 30, 177-182.—Two tests, with an 
8 months’ interval, were given to all freshmen in four 
colleges. Social data was also collected. Findings, 
described as tentative, indicate that agencies in- 
fluencing social attitudes are the reading of progres- 
sive magazines, financial insecurity and the need of 
working during the college year, cooperative service 
projects, and the faculty members under whom the 
students study.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

988. Van Alstyne, D., Hattwick, L. W., & Totten, 
H. A new scale for rating school behavior and 
attitudes. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 37, 115-121.—The 
writers describe the construction of the “Winnetka 
Scale for Rating School Behavior and Attitudes” of 
children from nursery school age through sixth grade. 
Five traits are utilized; each is described in terms of 
specific situations and corresponding response levels. 
—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

989. Vander Beke, G. E. The mental hygiene of 
examinations. Cath. Sch. J., 1936, 36, 64-65.—A 
study of the attitudes of high school and college stu- 
dents toward examinations. The majority admitted 
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nervousness on examination days; almost half dis- 
liked taking examinations. Suggestions for the more 
hygienic handling of classroom test situations are 
given.—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 

990. Wann, H. V. Youth problems and the study 
of modern foreign languages. Mod. Lang. /., 1936, 
20, 333-340.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

991. Wightman, C. S. The teacher’s diary as an 
instrument of follow-up work. /. educ. Res., 1936, 
30, 237-240.—Objectives and categories of classifica- 
tion are listed.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

992. Williams, R. L. Present practice in offering 
guidance to freshmen in 107 American colleges and 
universities. Peabody J. Educ., 1936, 13, 289-296. 
Questionnaires from 107 colleges indicate that 83 
college deans and 75 faculty advisors offer guidance to 
students. In 103 institutions guidance on choice of 
majors is given. Other problems on which guidance 
is given by 90 or more colleges are: dropping courses, 
eliminating failures, and personal problems.— N. B. 
Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 

993. Witty, P. A., & Kopel, D. Preventing reading 
disability: the reading readiness factor. Educ. 
Adm. Supervis., 1936, 22, 401-418.—The authors 
review the literature in the field of reading readiness, 
studies of failure in the primary grades, and studies 
of some factors related to reading. They conclude: 
“it appears that the intricate process of instruction 
in reading should be delayed: until children’s back- 
grounds of experience and mental growth enable them 
to find meaning in the tasks presented to them; and 
until this process of maturation has engendered a 
condition in which reversals are few and perception 
of words and other meaningful units is possible.” 
This maturity should be reached when children are 
about eight to nine years in chronological age, the 
authors believe.—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee State 
Teachers College). 

994. Woody, W. H., & Cushman, C. L. A study 
of continuance and discontinuance. /. educ. Res., 
1936, 30, 183-187.—A study of the records of 856 
boys and 865 girls, all of whom completed grade 6A 
in the Denver schools in June, 1928, indicates that 
intelligence is the most important factor in school 
continuance.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

995. Wright, W. W. Reading readiness—a prog- 
nostic study. Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1936, 
12, No. 3. Pp. 46.—The accuracy of various predic- 
tive tests of reading was studied with about 400 1B 
children subjects. The Metropolitan 
readiness test and a special ‘“‘pupil rating scale” 
marked by the first grade teachers gave the best 
correlations with reading achievement as measured 
by teachers’ marks and the Gates primary reading 
test. The correlation between the Metropolitan and 
marks was .61 and that between rating scale and 
marks was .62; the multiple correlation of both with 
marks was .68. With the Gates reading test the 
correlations were lower, the Metropolitan giving .44, 
the rating scale .50, and the multiple correlation .53. 
Correlations in each class group and test intercorrela- 
tions are also presented. There is an annotated bib- 
liography of 83 titles —C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 
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996. Wrightstone, J. W. Measuring some maj, 
objectives of the social studies. Sch. Rev. 19% 
44, 771-779.—Recent curricular changes and expe, 
mentation, especially in the social studies, have mag, 
apparent curricular objectives in which pupil grow; 
cannot be measured adequately by existing tes; 
To obviate partially this lack, tests were constructe 
for interpreting facts and data, applying generalizs. 
tions to social-studies events, using working skill: 
organizing facts and data, and judging civic belie( 
and attitudes (reliability coefficients approximay 
.90). Intercorrelations between these tests ar, 
sufficiently low to indicate certain concomitap; 
elements, but each test measures a particular functio; 
of social-studies instruction.— M. E. Wagner (Buffal 
[See also abstracts 735, 811, 819, 820, 829, g39 

831, 832, 837, 852, 854, 859, 894, 895, 897, 903 

905, 906, 1003, 1009, 1010, 1021. } 
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997. Achard, —. Essai d’orientation vers une ip- 
terprétation qualitative des tests de Binet-Simon, 
(An attempt at orientation toward a qualitatiy, 
interpretation of the Binet-Simon tests.) £: 
psychiat., 1934, No. 2, 1-9.—The author’s aim is | 
give a qualitative interpretation to the Binet-Simor 
tests which are ordinarily used to determine th 
mental age of the subjects. Her procedure was t 
examine each child’s record for distribution and 
quality of responses instead of being content to not 
the success or lack of success in answering the ques 
tions. The behavior of the children during the test 
was also observed. From her results she isolated 
four types of response: the scattering type, 
adhesive type, the adiposo-genital type, and 
cryptorchid type. The author compared these types 
of response with certain neuropsychiatric types 
already known to physicians.—M. H. Ptéron (Sor 
bonne). 

998. Simon, T. Généralement appliqués aur 
enfants les tests pour la mesure du développement 
de l’intelligence valent-ils pour les adultes? (Are th: 
tests generally applied to children for the measur 
ment of the development of intelligence valid for 
adults?) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1936, 94, 474-477 
Even during the early experimental period Binet and 
Simon used adults as well as children while working 
on their tests. The first scale they established was 
not on an age basis. An imbecile with a mental age 
of 3 to 5 is by no means identical with a normal child 
of 3 or 5 years, but intellectually he has more in 
common with him and with other mental defectives 
than he has with a normal adult. When applied ' 
normal adults, the results of the Binet-Simon scalé 
correlate very well with the mental level of the sub 
jects as judged by their occupations. Adults with 
intellectual impairment show corresponding degrees 
of impairment clinically and on the tests. Qualitative 
differences are found in the responses of the psychotic 
and the mentally deficient. f 


Olt 


For instance, the forme: 
are more likely to give definitions superior to use and 
to interpret pictures. The tests, therefore, when 
applied to adults do not have the same significance 
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as when applied to children, but they are useful in 
determining the intelligence of adults—M. B. 
Vitchell (New York City). 

999. Simon, T. Faut-il exprimer en années d’age 
le niveau mental d’un adulte? (Is it necessary to 
ss the mental level of an adult in terms of years 
fave?) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1936, 94, 477-480.—The 
French Binet-Simon norms are based on school 
children who are doing regular work; while the 
\merican revision (Stanford-Binet) is based on all 
children at each age. Simon does not like to use 
mental ages for adult cases in court. He prefers 
terms like moron, imbecile, and idiot, which he con- 
siders comparable to “dwarf’’ for the physically 
deficient. For the deteriorated he can then use the 
expression ‘‘at the level of an imbecile or moron.” 
For the normal he prefers four classifications: limited 
or borderline mental level, sufficient mental level, 
average mental level, and superior mental level.— 
M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 

1000. Székely, L. Zur Frage der sogenannte 
Psychometrie, insbesondere der Testmethode in der 
Intelligenzforschung. (On the problem of so-called 
psychometrics, with particular reference to the testing 
method in the investigation of intelligence.) Erkennt- 
nis, 1936, 6, 206-210.—Accepting the criticism of 
Brown (Erkenntnis, 1934, 4) that psychological 
tests are not measurements, the author analyzes them 
further. Testing gives no measurement of psycho- 
logical entities, but represents an ordering of a be- 
havior to a certain topological region. It gives a 


pre 
exp! 


comparison on a purely statistical basis. With these 
limitations in mind suggestions are made for obtaining 
a more precise knowledge of the role of tests in the 
scientific procedure.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

1001. Twomey, M. A. The question of intelligence 


tests. Cath. Sch. Interests, 1936, 14, 66-68.—Class- 
room uses and limitations of intelligence tests are 
discussed.—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 
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1002. [Anon.] Fiinfundzwanzigjaihriges Bestehen 
des Instituts fiir Jugendkunde in Bremen. (Twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Bremen Institute for the 
study of youth.) Z. paidag. Psychol., 1936, 37, 186- 
190.—A description of the founding of the Institute 
and its activities in connection with the school system, 
vocational guidance and placement, and its psycho- 
logical studies. —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1003. Argelander, A. Methoden der Kinder- 
psychologie und der pidagogischen Psychologie. 
Methods of child psychology and educational psy- 
chology.) Handb. biol. ArbMeth., Abt. vi, Teil C, 
1935. Pp. 1113-1264.—A survey of methods in child 
and educational psychology. Part I deals with 
methods common to both, Part II with specific 
methods of child psychology, and the last part with 
specific methods of educational psychology. The 
survey covers the ages from infancy to adolescence. 
Child psychology is interested in the development of 
mental performances, while educational psychology 
deals with the influence of education upon these per- 
lormances. Theoretically the two sciences can be 
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separated, but experimentally they are closely con- 
nected with each other. The author makes a distinc- 
tion between methods of gathering empirical material 
and methods of working up the material. The 
gathering of material, based essentially on observa- 
tion, is discussed from the methodological standpoint 
under the heading of casual observation, self-observa- 
tion, collection of various data, tests, special experi- 
ments, etc. In the chapters dealing with working up 
the material are discussed: interpreting and under- 
standing, statistical procedures, types and norms, 
evolutional and genetic viewpoints, and finally psy- 
choanalytic methods.—Z. Piotrowski (Columbia). 


1004. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Die Dankbarkeit 
bei Kindern und Jugendlichen. (Gratitude in 
children and adolescents.) Ethik, 1936, 13, 1-11.- 
The subject is approached from the phenomenological 
and experimental points of view. By means of a 
questionnaire study of about 2000 children of 7-15 
years, the origin, development, and manner of expres- 
sion of gratitude—psychologically considered as a 
“reactive” feeling—were determined. Its  social- 
ethical importance was discussed in the light of these 
results and the following types of its expression listed 
(in answer to ‘What is your greatest wish?” and 
‘“‘What would you do to the person who granted it?’’): 
(1) Word-thanks occurred at various age levels, from 
48% at 3 to 72% at 15. (2) “Thing-thanks,” e.g. 
“I should give him my toys,’’ occurs most often at 
8 years (51%); least often at 12-15 years (6%). 
(3) ‘“‘Binding-thanks,”’ e.g. “I shall help him and 
make him happy,” increased with age from 11 years 
on, and signifies the separation of the child from the 
egocentric point of view. (4) ‘‘Purposeful-thanks,”’ 
e.g. “If I’m granted this wish I shall work hard to 
merit the gift,”” occurred relatively late. Correspond- 
ing to these modes of expression the author finds 
certain character types. Conflicts resulting from an 
undue sense of gratitude and the sense of guilt which 
may result when demands of gratitude are not met 
are discussed.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


1005. Blatz, W. E., Allin, K. D., & Millichamp, 
D. A. A study of laughter in the nursery school child. 
Univ. Toronto Stud., Child Develpm. Ser., 1936, No. 7. 
Pp. 31.—Approximately 90 children were observed in 
play activities to determine whether there is some 
factor of a fundamental nature common to laughter 
and smiling situations. The experimenters used 
different aspects of various activities such as falling, 
the swing, the slide, the teeter, a ball, the jungle gym, 
and the pool, to determine whether any actions in 
connection with definite pieces of apparatus would 
always be conducive to laughter or smiling, and could 
thus be regarded as fundamental in their production. 
To determine whether a social situation is necessary 
in producing the phenomenon of laughter, an outline 
is given in which the observations have been classified. 
It was found that a piece of apparatus sometimes in- 
duces laughter and sometimes does not, though the 
situations seem similar. The same observation was 
made in connection with the social situation. The 
element common to both situations is the dilemma 
presented to the individual by the situation, at the 
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resolution of which laughter and smiling, ‘‘socially 


acceptable tics or compensatory motor mechanisms,” 


are produced. Two tables are presented, one of some 
outstanding authors who dealt with laughter and 
smiling, and the other of observational and experi- 
mental work on the matter, including the age at which 
certain stimuli are effective in eliciting the response 
of laughter or smiling in the child. There are four 
pages of bibliography.—P. Brand (New York City). 

1006. Blatz, W. E., & Griffen, J.D. M. An evalua- 
tion of the case histories of a group of pre-school 
children. Univ. Toronto Stud. Child Develpm. Ser., 
No. 6.—A comparison of the case histories of 60 
problem children less than six years old with those of 
a control group of 60 nursery school children having 
no apparent problems showed: (1) the commonest 
differential signs were faulty bladder training, sleep- 
ing difficulties, inadequate development of self- 
assertion and self-negation, and unsuitable home 
discipline. (2) The characteristics of least differential 
value were thumb-sucking, nail-biting, other habit 
tics, and delayed speech. (3) Environmental factors, 
e.g. faulty discipline and inadequate accommodation, 
occurred more frequently among problem children 
than among those of the control group. A factor 
analysis of the case histories revealed two important 
factors: one is prominent in the environmental cate- 
gories, the other “‘in the categories related to training, 
such as difficulties in play and elimination.’’—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

1007. Bradley, C. A children’s hospital for neuro- 
logic and behavior disorders. J. Amer. med. Ass., 
1936, 107, 650-653.—The author points out the rarity 
of hospitals planned and equipped for care of children 
with neurologic and behavior disorders. A descrip- 
tion of such a hospital is presented.—D. J. ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 

1008. Brockway, A. The problem of the spastic 
child. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1936, 106, 1635-1638.— 
Spastic children with intelligence quotients of 80 or 
above are likely to be responsive to training methods. 
Because of their limited means of self-expression and 
the presence of inferiority complexes opportunity 
should be provided for supervised play and recrea- 
tion. Formation of self-governing social clubs offers 
opportunity for leadership. Drama, music, dancing, 
art and study clubs may be included in the regimen. 
Vocational and scholastic training must be provided. 
—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


1009. Brown, M., & Martin, V. Records as tools 
in the study of adolescents. Educ. Res. Bull., Ohio 
St. Univ., 1936, 15, 207-215.—Major functions of 
records in the modern school are: to indicate the 
child's advance toward maturity, to provide a syn- 
thetic cross-section picture of the individual at any 
one stage of his development, to provide instruments 
that will enable us to describe in more or less quantita- 
tive terms the social setting of the school and the 
characteristics of the student and teacher population, 
and to give insight into the general pattern or Gestalt 
of each individual. Danger of adult domination is 
not necessarily eliminated by records of carefully 
selected and well recorded data. A central file, 
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accessible to all members of the faculty, is recom 
mended to avoid duplication. There must be a cer 
tain rhythm between collection and use to ayoj, 
records becoming an end and data becoming static 
Certain definite values of such records are discussed 
and forms are illustrated—M. V. Louden (Pit; 
burgh). 

1010. Buckley, L.S. The coordinating council as, 
factor in child readjustment. Yearb. elem. §' 
Prin., 1936, 15, 575-580.—‘‘The coordinating counc; 
is an organization for coordinating all child welfay, 
and social agencies to meet the needs of every child 
To illustrates its manner of working the Oakland 
Coordinating Council is described under the following 
topics: objectives and scope, organization, and typ 
of cases studied. It functions through its case-styd 
group in dealing with problem children. So far it has 
dealt with the more serious problem cases; —p th 
future it hopes to do more preventive work with pre 
delinquents.—M. W. Kuenszel (Cincinnati Children’s 
Home). 

1011. Chaplina, M. P. [Sexual displays in psy. 
choneurotic children.] Vop. Psikhonevrol. Det 
1936, 3, 273-292.—The social environment is the 
main factor in the development and formation of the 
child's personality and its pathological displays. The 
negative influence of environment provokes hyper. 
sexuality in psychopathic children. Most often it is 
observed in epileptoid psychopaths. Neurotic chil- 
dren give neurotic reactions with elements of increased 
sexuality as a result of over-irritation of the nervous 
system.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1012. Dimock, H. S. New light on adolescent 
religion. Relig. Educ., 1936, 31, 273-—279.—This 
article reports the results of an investigation seeking 
to throw light on the religious development of adoles- 
cents. 200 boys were studied continuously over a 
period of years. They-were normal and their status 
regarding pubescence was established. The ques. 
tionnaire method was used. From this study the 
author concludes that ‘‘these adolescent years are 
apparently sterile and barren from the standpoint oi 
de veloping individuals with a contemporary, religious 
world view Furthermore, there is no rapid accelera- 
tion of interest in religious ideas during adolescence 
and the growth of religious thinking which does take 
place bears no appreciable relation to the process oi 
physiological development. Finally the study brings 
the author to the conclusion that ‘‘since moral and 
religious thinking seem primarily to be conditioned 
socially rather than biologically they should be 
amenable to educational control and direction.’ 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

1013. Fessard, A. B., Fessard, A., Kowarski, D., 
Laugier, H., & ‘Monnin, J. Rapidité et variabilité 
des temps de réaction chez les enfants d’age scolaire. 
Etude du développement avec lage. (Rapidity and 
variability of reaction time in children of school age 
Study in development with age.) Biotypologie, 1936, 
4, No. 2, 49-85.—In general there is a certain ter- 
dency in tests of reaction time for subjects who are 
quicker in one test to be quicker also in others 
although hardly any relationship is found with vari- 
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bility. As to evolution with age, it was tound that 
rapidity increased on an average with age. Norms 
are given in percentages for speed in reaction time 
and for variability for children between 7 and 13 
vears of age. —M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1014. Garrison, S. C. Development and the 
individual. Peabody Reflector, 1936, 9, 249-250.- The 
mportance of the developmental point of view for 
teachers, the factors (preformistic, epigenetic, and 
slistic) in development, and the general character- 


vité . . 
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istics of development are presented.— N. B. 
Eastern Kentucky). 

1015. Gilarovsky, V. A. 
nevrologhii detei i podrostkov. 
and adolescent psychoneurology.) (Vol. 3.) Mos- 
cow: 1936. Pp. 318.—This collected volume is 
edited by the State Central Institute for Child and 
Youth Health Control (Moscow) and contains 15 
articles concerning organic and functional psycho- 
nervous disorders in children and youth. Schizo- 
phrenia, epilepsy, juvenile paresis, and dementia 
infantilis are discussed, as well as hallucinations and 
their localization, psychophysical infantilism, and 
sexuality in psychotic and psychoneurotic children. 
[he psychoses met with in adults show in children 
some peculiar deviations, and their investigation can 
elp us to understand the psychosis as a whole. The 
1e can also be said of psychopathological problems, 
hallucinations, and the conception of dementia 
3 articles). The problem of development, playing a 
great role in psychiatry, especially in the doctrine 

schizophrenia and psychoses of regression, can be 
investigated in children very successfully. Most of 
the articles are devoted to the problem of interrela- 
tions of age crises in the normal child and the psycho- 


[Ed.] Voprossi psikho- 
(Problems in child 
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pathological processes in preschool and school age 
and youth.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1016. Grebelskaya, E. S. [Sexuality in preschool 
children with psychical anomalies.] Vop. Psikho- 
nevrol. Detei, 1936, 3, 245-—258.—Displays of sexuality 
in psychoneurotic children are observed at an early 
ige and are symptoms of a pathological state. In 
the organic diseases these phenomena must be con- 
sidered as the result of disorders of higher psychic 
functions and defects of inhibition of primary ten- 
dencies (epidemic encephalitis, etc.). In schizophrenic 
children the sexual displays are connected with their 
autism. The psychoneurotic children use the sexual 
displays for dissolving their conflicts—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

1017. Haarer, J. Unsere kleinen Kinder. (Our 
small children.) Miinchen: J. F. Lehmanns Verl., 
1936. Pp. 251. RM. 3150.—R. R. Willoughby 
Brown). 

_1018. Hsiao, H.H. [Child psychology. ] Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1936. Pp. 236. $1.00 mex.— 
The present volume, a textbook for normal schools, 
covers the psychology of normal as well as of unusual 
children. In dealing with normal children, materials 
are drawn from the various sources, with both theory 
and practice kept in mind. The topics discussed 
include the importance of child psychology and its 
development in the different countries; methods of 
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study of child psychology; the fundamental principles 
of mental growth; the growth of intelligence, motor 
activities, perception, linguistic ability, emotions, 
and sociality. In dealing with unusual children, 
materials are drawn chiefly from Scheidemann's 
book ‘‘Psychology of Exceptional Children."’ In this 
part of the book the psychology of supernormal, 
feeble-minded, language-defective, left-handed, psy- 
choneurotic, and psychopathic children, as well as 
the fundamental principles of mental hygiene, are 
discussed. There are two appendices, on directions 
for administering the Goodenough man-drawing test 
and for the Merrill-Palmer scale. Simple experiments 
are listed at the end of respective chapters.—C. F. Wu 
(Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, Nanking). 

1019. McGraw, M. B., & Weinbach, A. P. Quan- 
titative measures in studying development of be- 
havior patterns (erect locomotion). Bull. Neurol. 
Inst. N. Y., 1936, 4, 563-572.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

1020. Melnikova, A. S. [Concerning the syn- 
drome of psychophysical infantilism in the preschool 
age.] Vop. Psikhonevrol. Detei, 1936, 3, 183-234.- 
Infantilism as a concept of sub-evolution is the result 
of a series of different pathogenetic factors, being 
either a temporary phase or a fixed retarded develop- 
ment, both anomalous. The simultaneous retarda- 
tion of psychic and physical development was 
observed even in the preschool age. In some cases 
this retardation was adjusted, which allows us to 
put the question of a phasic form of infantilism.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


1021. Rankin, E., & others. Survey of behavior 
traits of kindergarten pupils. /Pitish. Schs, 1936, 10, 
1-57.—The committee responsible for this study 
presents detailed data relative to the changes pro- 
duced in the behavior traits of 666 kindergarten 
children in the Pittsburgh schools.—(Courtesy J. 
educ. Res.) 

1022. Schmied, M. Essstérung und Verstimmung 
vor dem dritten Lebensjahr. (Eating disturbance 
and bad temper occurring before the age of three.) 
Z. psychoanal. Péddag., 1936, 10, 241-250.—Abnormal 
behavior was observed in a girl between the ages of 
15 months and three years, caused primarily by her 
mother’s illness and unusual attitudes which denied 
her the measure of tenderness required for normal 
infantile development. Because her mother was 
anxious to control basic urges, the child was weaned 
and taught habits of cleanliness much earlier than is 
usual. When she was left with her aunt in the country 
for three months she developed a fear of losing her 
parents which recurred thereafter whenever she had 
done something wrong. In her fight against this 
phobia she attempted to repress all basic urges, 
refusing to eat and becoming constipated for several 
weeks. When this was overcome she developed 
enuresis and temper tantrums. The child isolated 
herself from her parents.almost completely and found 
a partial outlet for her emotions in antagonistic 
behavior toward adults playing with her and toward 
strangers she saw passing in the street.— H/. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 
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1023. Smith, F. B. The cooperation of com- 
munity agencies in a program of child guidance. 
Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 324-327.—The 
activities and achievements of the Sacramento Co- 
ordinating Council are described.—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Cincinnati Children’s Home). 

1024. Sontag, L. W., & Wallace, R. F. Changes in 
the rate of the human fetal heart in response to 
vibratory stimuli. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1936, 51, 
583-589.—Vibratory stimuli (120 per second) applied 
to the maternal abdomen resulted in an increase of the 
fetal heart rate. The response was independent of, 
although sometimes augmented by, the accompanying 
increased muscular movements of the fetus. The 
response appeared during the third month before 
birth (average increase of 8 beats per minute), and 
increased during the succeeding two months to 14 
beats per minute.—(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

1025. Stirnimann, F. [Taste and smell on the 
first day of life. j Jb. Kinderheilk., 1936, 146, 211- 
227.—(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

1026. Sweet, C. Voluntary food habits of normal 
children. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1936, 107, 765-768.— 
The author advises the parent to allow the child 
complete freedom in his choice of food from the 
family table. Children readily acquire a strong dis- 
like for foods that they are forced to eat. The healthy 
child will voluntarily choose an adequate diet.— 
D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

1027. Symonds, P. M. Life problems and interests 
of adolescents. Sch. Rev., 1936, 44, 506-518.—1641 


adolescents were asked to rank for interest and for 
importance the following: health, sex adjustments, 
safety, money, mental hygiene, study habits, recrea- 
tion, personal and moral qualities, home and family 
relationships, manner and courtesy, personal attrac- 
tiveness, daily schedule, civic interests, attitudes, and 


responsibilities, getting along with other people, 
philosophy of life—each with added defining terms. 
The top six in importance are, in the order men- 
tioned: money, health, personal attractiveness, study 
habits, personal and moral qualities, and philosophy 
of life. The bottom five are sex, safety, civic interests, 
mental hygiene and daily schedule. Items ranked 
highest for interest are recreation, health and personal 
attractiveness; those lowest for interest are daily 
schedule, civic interests, and sex adjustments. Those 
ranking higher for importance as problems than for 
interest are study habits, daily schedule, and money; 
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those higher for interest than for importance ap 
recreation, sex adjustments, and manners and 
courtesy. Incidentally, by presenting a second list 
in reverse order to 353 adolescents, the author finds 
a tendency for the first items on a list to receive hj 
ratings and vice versa.—M. E. Wagner (Buffalo), 


1028. Symonds, P. M. Fundamental drives y 
action. Yearb. elem. Sch. Prin., 1936, 15, 238-243 
Knowledge of the drives, or springs of human action, 
is basic to understanding child behavior. Personality 
maladjustments in children can be traced to frustra. 
tion of one or more of these drives. Teachers should 
plan their work so as to lead to the maximum legit. 
mate satisfaction of each of these drives in their 
pupils.—M. W. Kuenzel (Cincinnati Children’s 
Home). 


1029. Toulouse, E., Badonnel, M., Kacenelep. 
bogen, L., & Weinberg, D. Enquéte biotypologique | 
sur un groupe d’enfants issus de méres syphilitiques 
traitées. (Biotypological inquiry on a group of 
children of mothers who had been treated for syphilis) 
Biotypologie, 1936, 4, No. 1, 6-39.—The authoy 
established complete profiles covering the anthropo 
metric data, sensori-motor functions, and intelligence 
measurements (attention, various forms of memory, 
general intelligence, visualization, and mechanical | 
aptitude). The results indicated that the average 
for boys from such mothers deviated more from the 
average for normal boys than the average for girl 
from such mothers deviated from the average of 
normal girls.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1030. Vinokurova, A. J. [Dementia infantilis 
Helleri.] Vop. Psikhonevrol. Detei, 1936, 3, 87-132, 
—A peculiar form of psychosis observed in early 
childhood, called by Heller dementia infantilis, 5 
analyzed by the author, and the schizophrenic nature 
of separate syndromes is stated. In the course of 
time they acquire the likeness of the final form of 
schizophrenia in children—dementia schizophrenica. 
In the definite cases of dementia infantilis Hellen 
there was always observed a mild organic component. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


1031. Wile, I. S. Physical and physiologic growth 
as factor in child’s adjustment. WN. Y. St. J. Med, 
1936, 36, 809-813.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 622, 696, 700, 701, 706, 721, 72%, 
728, 734, 742, 780, 798, 799, 801, 810, 812, 813, 
816, 824, 827, 831, 833, 836, 837, 840, 881, 948) 








